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THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


On Thursday afternoon the Guildhall School of Music entered 
the magnificent habitation provided for it on the Thames Embank- 
ment. ‘The occasion was one of more than common significance, 
as amongst those present many of the leading musicians of the 
metropolis were seen. A full account of the ceremony, and of the 
concert which formed part of it, is deferred to our next number ; for 
the present we must be satisfied with a description of the building, 
and a brief historical sketch of the institution which has found its 
permanent home there. Of the external appearance of the new 
school, nothing but what is favourable can be said. It is a large 
and imposing structure, and well illustrates the civic munificence 
to which it owes its origin. In this respect indeed, it is far 
ahead of all other musical schools in London; the Royal College 
and the Royal Academy are as nothing by the side of it. The site 
of the new building, according to the official report, comprises an area 
of 8,000 square feet, and is situated on the Victoria Embankment, 
near to Tudor-street. It has three large frontages to new roads recently 
formed on that land. The building consists of four floors, and contains 
forty-two class-rooms in all. There is inthe basement a common room 
for professors, two cloak-rooms, stores, &c. The ground floor is ap- 
proached by a spacious vestibule and lobby, on the right of which are 
two rooms for principal or committee, whilst on the left are the sec- 
retary’s offices ; all the other rooms are class rooms. The second floor 
has a practice room, 70 ft. by 28 ft., designed by the same architect 
(though, of course, much smaller), somewhat on the lines of the 
large concert hall of the well-remembered Surrey Gardens, believed 
to be one of the finest concert-rooms in London for its acoustic 
properties. There are also on this floor two large class rooms for 
harmony classes, an organ practice room, library, and secretary’s 
residence, which residence is approached from the street by a private 
entrance and staircase. The building is constructed on a granite 
plinth, and the elevations are of three orders of Portland stone, the 
lowest—technically termed the basement, but in fact the ground 
storey—is with rusticated pilasters ; the first floor is of Doric order, 
and the second floor of Ionic order, being of a more graceful 
character... The niches or blank windows on this floor forming a 
a screen wall, as necessitated by the requirements of the practice 
room, are treated with incis2d ormaments representing various 
musical emblems. Thus asa whole it forms a design treated as 
academic Italian, making a quiet, yet graceful building adapted to 
the purpose and indicative of the art to which it is devoted. The 
special requirement of fittings and internal arrangement have received 
great attention. ‘Two staircases are provided the whole height of the 
building ; each class room has a separate ventilating flue, so as to 
avoid any communication from one to the other ; and double doors 
and double sashes are provided, so that the corridors may be kept 
quiet. The building has been erected by the Corporation of London 
from the designs and under the superintendence of Sir Horace 
Jones, the City Architect and Past President of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, at a cost of £22,000. 

So much for the outside of the new Guildhall School of Music ; 
more important is, of course, the work which is likely to be done 
within its magnificent precincts. As to this, of course, it would be 
premature to speak. Some anticipation of the future may, however, 
be derived from the achievements of the past. As to rapid 
growth, the Guildhall School of Music may brave comparison with 
any existing conservatoire at home or abroad. It was the imme- 
diate outgrowth of the Guildhall Orchestral Society, formed in 
January, 1879, under the direction of Mr. Weist Hill. Relying upon 
the success of that society, the music deputation, on March 18, 1880, 
presented a report to the Common Council, recommending that a 
school of music should be established in the City of London. This was 
acceded to, and the school was accordingly opened in September, 
1880, with 62 pupils. By the end of the term that number had 
increased to 216, and the number of professors was 29. At present 
the students on the register are 2,503, and the teaching staff has been 
increased to 90. The subjects taught comprise almost all branches 
of musical art, including solo singing, pianoforte, all the orchestral 
instruments, organ, harmonium, composition, sight singing and the 
Italian, French, and German languages. An orchestral and a choral 
class have also been established. Amongst those who have assisted 





the school by the establishment of scholarships are Alderman De 
Keyser, Alderman Henry A. Isaacs, Lady Knight, and many of 
the City companies ; but the chief benefactor of the institution has 
been the Corporation of London itself. The annual grant amounts to 
the respectable sum of £2,300 per annum, including £200 for 
exhibitions. The Corporation also provided a house in Aldermanbury, 
which, however, was soon found to be insufficient for the rapidly 
growing demands of the school. In consequence it became necessary 
to look out fora more suitable site, and that site was ultimately found 
on the Victoria Embankment, where the building now finished was 
commenced in July, 1885, the foundation-stone being laid by Mr. 
Pearse-Morrison, the then chairman of the Music Committee, to whose 
energy and business capacities the school is largely indebted. The 
results of the musical training which have been achieved under the 
superintendence of Mr. Weist Hill, are generally known. No less than 
121 concerts have been given within the course of the last six years, 
and dramatic music has not been entirely neglected, two performances 
of Mendelssohn’s operetta, Son and Stranger, and parts of Acts I. 
and II. of Z/ Trovatore, having taken place» Several compositions by 
students were included in the programmes of the various concerts. 

It will be seen that much has already been done by the Guildhall 
School of Music. But gratitude, in this case, should most certainly 
take the form of lively expectation of future benefits. The Guildhall 
School of Music has a special task assigned to it, the task of spread- 
ing the taste for the higher forms of music amongst all classes of 
society. It rests on a broadly popular basis. Its charges are within 
the means of those even very moderately endowed with the goods of 
this world, and it accordingly appeals to the people in the broadest 
sense of the word. 

It would of course be by no means desirable that a tenth or even 
a hundredth part of the 2,500 pupils should join the professional 
ranks, although there is no reason why amongst that vast number a 
few artists of real genius should not be discovered. ‘To train them 
up to a certain point all the appliances are at hand. But this isa 
comparatively remote contingency. The more immediate task of the 
school is as we said before of an educational kind. It should form, in 
the first instance, good audiences rather than excellent performers. In 
England such a purification of taste is even more necessary than in 
other countries, which can look back upon generations of intelligent 
amateurs. With us the general culture of the art as a national growth is 
of comparatively recent origin. In consequence our public labours 
under the diffidence of inexperience. It is slow to form an opinion of a 
new work. It prefers to wait and see what the newspapers are going to 
say the next morning. ‘This is a serious drawback for the artists who 
compose and perform no less than for the public itself Modern art, 
like every other modern institution, must draw its strength from the 
support of an enlightened public opinion. If the Guildhall School 
will spread that enlightenm2nt amongst ever widening circles, the 
trouble and the money spent on it will not have been wasted. 








MEYERBEER’S “ROBERT LE DIABLE.” 
(Continued from page 772.) 

When the parts had been finally distributed, the manager, in com- 
sultation with his various chiefs, came to the conclusion that the 
preliminary studies, the musical rehearsals, and the rehearsals mise en 
scene would occupy altogether at least six months. Every Monday, 
the different chiefs met in the manager’s private room to report pro- 
gress and take instructions. The manager never ceased impressing 
on his subordinates the necessity of punctuality ; and their answers, 
he assures us, were always the same, “Be at rest,”-said the machinist; 
“T shall be ready before the music.” ‘The scenery will not have to 
wait for me,” declared the costumier. The manager on his side, 
impressed individually upon each of his subordinates that if he would 
be ready in time there was nothing to fear from the dilatoriness of his 
colleagues 

*“] risked,” says the author of the A@émoires dun Bourgeois de 
Paris, “a large stake on the opera of Rodert de Diable, and my 
anxiety increased as the date of the first representation approached. 
A very few days before the-final rehearsal, Madame ~Damoreau, who 
had been studying very assiduously the part of the Princess Isabelle, 
came one morning, in the best of spirits, to inform me, in the gayest 
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manner, that the terms of her engagement gave her two months’ 
holiday, and that she proposed to begin it not later than the rst of 
December. Robert le Diable was to be brought out in the first days 
of November. 

“¢Tt seems to me quite natural,’ I said to Madame Damoreau, 
‘that as you have scarcely recovered from a disease of the lungs you 
should choose the severest time of year for setting out on your 
travels. Let us show our cards. You wish me to buy back your 
holiday ? You have chosen an excellent moment for obliging me to 
treat with you. I do not reproach you with it. I take more interest 
than you. yourself do in your health; and, believe me, I will not 
allow you to expose yourself to the ice and snow of the month of 
December. How much did your two months’ holiday bring you 
under Charles X ?’ 

“ * My last two months’ holiday was purchased for 19,000 francs.’ 

“‘T do not. wish to have any money arguments with you ; so I 
will give you. 19,000 francs, and trust to your delicacy and to your 
honour to give to the opera during these two months all the services 
which your health will allow you to render.’ 

“T had been generous. Madame Damoreau showed herself 
devoted. She supported the fatigue of the various representations of 
Robert le Diable, and, thanks to her rare vocal talent, in the second 
and fourth acts of this work, she obtained constantly the honour of 
two or three rounds of applause.” 

Two Italians, the brothers Gambatti, had been engaged at the 
opera, on Rossini’s recommendation, as cornets—the cornet a piston 
being at that time a new instrument. It was heard, I believe, for 
the first time at the Concerts of the Conservatoire in the year 1826. 
One of the brothers had an important solo to play in the fifth act of 
Robert the Devil, But after the last general rehearsal they both went 
to the manager, and declared that they would not take part in the 
first representation unless their salary were raised. This was a far 
less important matter than the purchase of Madame Damoreau’s two 
months’ leave. “I cared only for the success of Robert le Diable,” 
says Dr. Véron ; “and discussions, not to speak of law-suits, would 
cause me more trouble and more expense than money sacrifices 
made with a good grace. M. Meyerbeer, moreover, would have been 
anxious and vexed if I had replaced the brothers Gambatti, and I 
accordingly gave in without appearing to be aware that I was being 
treated with violence. I behaved with something of the good- 
nature of the traveller who, having been robbed by a brigand of his 
watch, was polite enough to tell him that it was a little slow. I said 
to one of the brothers Gambatti, “You will be quite satisfied 
with an increase of salary? Would you not like a special fee 
for your solo?’” This excessive generosity rather disconcerted him. 

It was not until after four months of orchestral and other 
rehearsals that the general rehearsals were reached. “General 
rehearsals, especially at the opera,” writes. De Véron, “cause great 
fatigue and great emotion to every one—to the composer, the artists, 
the chiefs of department—and the manager. M. Scribe, aided by 
the chorus and ballet-masters, shows as much ardour as ability and 
ingenuity in placing his works on the stage. There are good and bad 
rehearsals, and one comes from them full of hope or much dis- 
couraged. ... When a general rehearsal takes place with choruses, 
principal singers, and full orchestra, but without scenery, without 
costumes, and without full light, the musical execution gains much 
and produces always a great effect. In the darkness and silence of 
the empty and more sonorous house, without any distraction for the 
other senses, one is, so to say, all ears; nothing is lost of the fine 
shades of expression in the singing, of the delicate embroideries of 
the orchestration. But at the first representation the dissappointment 
is great. In the immense, splendidly lighted theatre, filled with an 
excited crowd, all the rich and elegant details of the score will be 
lost through the stuff of the women’s dresses and the diminished 
sonority of a building crowded in the pit, boxes, and gallery. Great 
musical ideas, grand orchestral effects will now alone produce an 
impression. Thus it happened that at the first representation of 
Robert the Devil, the public, after applauding the two first acts, was 
only impressed and deeply moved by the chorus of demons. The 
admiration, the emotion, the enthusiasm of the public were carried 
to the highest point throughout the fifth act. 

“One of our general rehearsals lasted until three in the morning, 
and we all left it despondent and despairing. It was a full rehearsal 





with scenery and costumes, and with the whole theatre lighted up. 
The house was empty, and the orchestra represented only by a 
quartet of strings. The blaze of light, the glitter of the costumes, 
the effect of the scenery, taken with the poverty and insignificance of 
the instrumental accompaniment produced a most intolerable con- 
trast. The days preceding an important representation are for the 
director a series of emotions and perplexities, which pursue him until 
the last moment. One inevitable final meeting takes place in his 
private room ; that in which the author of the words and the com- 
poser of the music have to be prevailed upon to accept some 
necessary cuts. ‘The author of the poem maintains that to take away 
one phrase, one word is to render the work unintelligible; so 
cunningly is it constructed. The composer resists with not less 
obstinacy. His score, he says, cannot be broken up into fragments. 
It is all combined and prepared in such a manner as to form one 
perfect whole. One piece serves as indispensable contrast to 
another. A chorus which it has perhaps been suggested to leave 
out is essential for the effect of the succeeding air. The discussions 
on such points are interminable. I had ended by showing myself 
impassible in presence of the storms and tempests that were raging 
around me; and I devoted the time during which these quarrels 
lasted to a polite and engaging correspondence with all the news- 
paper editors. I was still Jabouring for the success of the work. At 
last a conclusion was arrived at and a general understanding estab- 
lished. The chief copyist was making the necessary changes and 
suppressions in the score ; and the public at least never found fault 
with the words and music that were now suppressed. 


(To be continued.) 


THE HISTORY OF A MUSICAL PHRASE ATTEMPTED. 
A Sketch by Sir GkorGE GROVE. 
(Continued from page 773.) 


Beethoven (1770—1827), was more independent of his pre- 
decessors than Mozart, and we should expect to discover fewer 
examples of the phrase in his music than we have done in that of 
Mozart. And this is quite the fact; and of the half-dozen instances 
that we have to quote, it is difficult to say positively of more than three 
of them that they are intentional. In the long and interesting collection 
of the exercises in Counterpoint and Composition which Beethoven 
wrote under Haydn and Albrechtsberger after his arrival in Vienna 
—so excellently edited by the late Mr. Nottebohm (Beethovens 
Studien, Ister Band, Rieter-Biedermann, 1873*)—it does not once 
occur. The first example we can quote is from the second of the 
Two Preludes, which, though composed in 1789, were published in 
1803, as Op. 39. 

The prelude runs through the 24 keys of the scale, and begins 
with the phrase, starting on the third of the key. The opening 
we might well conceive to be the opening of one of Beethoven’s 
boyish voluntaries as sub-organist ‘in the Elector’s Chapel, where 
indeed it would be quite in keeping. It is as follows :— 

No. 119. 
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* It has nothing to do with the immediate subject of this investigation ; but it 
may not be out of place to notice here, what does not seem to have been ob- 
served, that the subject of the Fugue in two parts, quoted in Nottebohm’s volume, 
p. 10, as dating from Beethoven’s 13th year, is the ‘‘ Harmonious Blacksmith’ 
so well known to us from Handel’s variations :— 








In geschwinder Bewegung. 
. ak aks ] 
=a 


| 
It is pores a French air. It would be interesting to know where Beethoven— 
or rather probably Neefe, his then master, and the Elector’s chief organist—got this 
from, whether from Handel’s Suite de Pieces, or from some source nearer its 


original birthplace. 
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The phrase recurs occasionally during the prelude, always beginning 
on the third ; and at the end there is some considerable treatment of 
it, although the progression of the parts is not always easy to follow :-— 
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So far the second of the two Preludes ; but there is an allusion 
to the phrase—though not more than an allusion, and that hardly 
intentional—in the first of them :— 


No. 121. ii ' 
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This form of the phrase—starting on the third of the scale, and 
the opening of the particular example first quoted (No. 116) are 
chiefly interesting because they recall the opening of the Pastoral 
Symphony (1808) :— 


No. 122. 


This begins on the third of the key, but the phrase occurs in 
the normal part of the scale in other parts of the first movement of 
the symphony, as thus :— 
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A fourth instance is from the “ Prisoners’ chorus” in Fidelio 
(1806), in which the voices take up the subject on the intervals of 
the phrase—B flat, C, E flat—with very striking effect :— 

No. 124. 
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A more remarkable example however is furnished by the 
accompaniment to the first half of the beautiful theme which 
begins with the fifth bar of the Sonata in A flat, Op. 110, the auto- 
graph of which bears the date, December 25, 1821 :— 

No, 125. Moderato cantabile molto espressivo. 
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Here the bass consists of our phrase, A flat, B flat, D flat, C. 


| The air itself, it may be remarked in passing, is curiously similar in 
| intervals to the second theme in the Zemfo di Minuetto movement 


in the Sonata for violin and piano in G, Op. 30, No. 3. 


| No, 126, 


Tempo di menuetto. 


( 











But that is another matter, and has nothing to do with our 
present object. 

The progression of the bass, quoted in No. 122, was first remarked 
by Herr von Biilow, in his edition of the Sonata, But he has not 
noticed a curious circumstance, which makes it certain that the pro- 
gression was not accidental, that Beethoven was not using the 
phrase unintentionally, but was even minded to give it a second triai, 
For in a sketch-book devoted to the Bagatelles, Op. 126. and dating 
from 1822 or 1823, two years after the Sonata, which has been 
examined by the late Mr. Nottebohm (Musikalisches Wochenblatt, 
Oct. 18, 1878; p. 517@), is the following memorandum ;— 


No 127. 
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A passage in which the phrase occurs with good effect, though it 
is very doubtful if its presence was intentioned, is in the oboe solo 
in the Finale of the Symphony No. 2, in D. 

No. 128. Oboe. 
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( To be continued. ) 




















Reviews. 


SONGS. 


When briefly noticing, a few months ago, a set of songs by M. 
Stydolf, we bore ready testimony to the praiseworthy disregard of the 
passing popularity of the hour, and unmistakable earnestness of pur- 
pose noticeable in those experiments. A further contribution of five’ 
songs shows the same peculiarities of structure, being set as before 
to words chosen from standard poets. Any composer who has the 
boldness to throw aside the props afforded by recognized form, by the 
expedient of repetition, and by other well-known sources of effect, 
needs obviously to be in the assured possession of inventive powers 
of no mean order before he can hope to obtain in his productions an 
interest commensurate with the originality of their-design. In this 
regard it must be confessed the present examples of M. Stydolf’s 
are still to some extent tentative ; but meanwhile, the “Ode to 
Pyrtha,” “A Bitter Pang,” “To Clarissa,” “Mutual Passion,” and 
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“Ozimandias” (Robert Cocks & Co.), though certain to gain no 
acceptance with the multitude, possess qualities which should 
recommend them to the attention of music-lovers blest with “an 
open mind.” ri 

The words of “Nearly there,” by Odoardo Barri (B. Williams), 
contain a poetical conceit which has been sympathetically treated by 
the composer, with the result of an effective song. “Time’s Hour 
Glass,” by Michael Watson (same publisher), is another well-written 
song, descanting upon the not very cheerful subject of the mutability 
of all terrestial things. Two fairly pleasing songs, possessing less in- 
dividuality than the above are “ A Soldier’s Lass,” by Louis Diehl, 
and “Face to Face,” an arrangement in song shape of Frederic 
Mullen’s “Vis 3 Vis” Waltz, by H. L. D’Arcy Jaxone, in which, 
presumably, the words were written to fit the tune. oy 

Stanley Lucas & Co. send two songs by Alfred Allen of fairly in- 
teresting character: ‘One year ago to-night” and “Is it so?” 
“The Lamps of Heaven” (Metzler & Co.), by Archie Keen, dealing 
with the not unfamiliar subjects of a child and stars and angels, is 
more elaborate as to the accompaniments, but the voice part depend- 
ing in a great measure upon harmonies set to constantly repeated 
notes, does not always obtain sufficient importance. 

Marriott and Williams send several songs, in all of which we gladly 
recognize a refinement of style which places them, in varying degrees 
of altitude, above the ordinary rule of drawing-room music. There 
is good purpose and good fulfilment of that purpose in “ There’s a 
Bower of Roses,” a melodious setting of Moore’s words, by Mary 
Travers, with a graceful flowing accompaniment, the Henselt-like 
character of which, however, will make necessary the services of a 
fairly competent pianist. We may speak with equal satisfaction of 
“Mirage,” a song, and “He is mine,” a trio for female voices, by 
Edith Marriott. Both are pieces of decided merit, and written with 
much musical feeling. ‘Trust me, I love thee,” by E. J. Quance, 
and “’Twas long, long since,” by W. J. Foxell, are again songs free 
from common-place, and deserving the attention of vocalists. 








THE PROGRESS OF MUSIC IN BIRMINGHAM, 
A RETROSPECTIVE SURVEY. 


THERE are certain features of men which for ever remain 
engraven on our memory and mind, neither prosperity nor 
worldly struggles can efface them. The old Birmirgham 
concert-goers will still remember the dandy-looking Monsieur 
Jullien, the Parisian Gommeux"of the musical world, with his 
immaculate “plastron” and diamond studs, whose concert 
programmes were a mixture of “caviare” and “ sauerkraut,” 
for side by side you were treated to a movement from a 
Beethoven symphony and the Fall of Sebastopol quadrille, 
with its imitation cannons and Zouave trumpeters. No man 
of by-gone days has contributed more towards elevating the 
taste for orchestral music in Birmingham. His concerts 
(called promenade concerts) were looked forward to with 
excitement and rapture. It was Monsieur Jullien Pére who 
introduced to us the never-forgotten violinists, Ernst and 
Wieniawski, the latter was at that period a slim, tall gaunt 
fgure : alas! how different in bulk some years later. Bir- 
mingham still owes to Jullien an everlasting gratitude for 
introducing such artists as Madame Pleyel, the pianiste ; Herr 
Reichardt, the marvellous flautist ; Bottesini, the contrabas- 
sist; Herr Konig, the king of cornet players ; and Monsieur 
Lavigne, the oboeist. Of singers we need only mention 
Monsieur and Madame Gassier. All that time Birmingham 
could not boast of an orchestra. With the exception of our 
musical festivals, no orchestral work was heard. When 
Madame Jenny Lind Goldschmidt appeared on February 20, 
1856, Haydn’s Creation was performed. The orchestra 


then, with the exception of a few players, had to be imported 
from London. Thirty years and more have passed since, and 
although we can now boast of possessing an excellent orchestra 
which is capable of rendering a Beethoven symphony, yet 
we have to learn a great deal ere we can justly compete with 
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a continental town of the same population as Birmingham. 
It is not the lack of talent exactly we are short of, it is the 
want of support. Where there is a want a supply is sure to 
follow, but our so-called musical town is ky no means a “citta 
musicale” in the true sense of the word. The real music- 
lovers in Birmingham who will listen religiously to a sym- 
phony are not many. People will certainly flock to hear a 
popular ballad concert: will listen with rapture to “Home 
Sweet Home” and “ The Last Rose of Summer” by a courted 
prima donna, but it is only within the last few years that 
our concert-goers support an orchestral concert pure and 
simple. Our townsman, Mr. Stockley, has by sheer perseve- 
rance, by personal pecuniary loss, at last after fourteeen years, 
strvggle attained his goal, and can now justly say 7’y suds, 
J'y reste. His concerts are now well established, and in justice 
it must be said that Mr. Stockley’s orchestra may now be 
counted among the best the provinces can boast of. It has 
taken him fourteen years to mature it,and under his dé¢on 
the orchestra has at last learned that ensemd/e playing—that 
light and shade—so essentially needed in order to attain 
ccmparative ferfecticn. Messrs. Harrison, the musical 
caterers of the public in general and fashionable werld in 
particular, have gradually ameliorated their yearly concerts, 
they have included in their enteitainment one orchestral 
concert of the highest standard, and this season even two. 
This is evidently a great step in advance. In former years, 
when Mr. Harrison, sen., gave his annual concert, such a 
thing as an orchestra was unheard of, and something to 
marvel at. The public were quite contented with a Clara 
Novello, with Mr. and Mrs. Weiss, the invincible Sims Reeves 
(who always drew the ‘mighty shillings, without which the 
Town Hall concert never did pay), a Ronconi, or Belletti. 
One concert in the season—at the utmost, two—would be 
patronized; now Messrs. Harrison give four concerts annually, 
and the crowded houses which attend them are surely an 
infallible sign that public taste has grown, Still, Birmingham 
is far behind in this respect compared with other large towns, 
like Manchester and Liverpool. Chamber music fares worse 
with us now than it did twenty or thirty years ago, when Mr. 
Charles Flavell (then a local professor), in conjunction with 
M. Deichmann, Paque, and sometimes Piatti, gave their clas- 
sical chamber concerts. Various speculators and musicians 
have at different periods tried to revive these enjoyable con- 
certi di camera, but the public did not patronize them, and 
they died a natural death. Even such Chamber Concerts as 
organized by Messrs. Harrison proved a failure, although the 
artists engaged, were of first rank and notoriety. Joachim, 
Norman Neruda, Piatti, Zimmermann, Ries, Daubert, Zerbini, 
and others took part in them. Mr. Stratton, a local professor, 
had of late years inaugurated chamber concerts on a new plan; 
he brought Birmingham musicians forward, introduced new 
works of talented composers, did everything in his power to 
make them attractive, and that at low prices, but, after five 
years’ hard experience, trouble, and care, he retired from them 
with a loss of many hundreds of pounds. Dr. Heap has now 
again come forward as the champion of true art, but we regret 
to say he also cannot make these concerts pay. Surely a town 
that can boast of a population nearing half a million ought to 
be able to support a classical chamber concert. The raison 
a@’étre lies simply in this—Birmingham has, musically speaking, 
no artistic existence. The dilettante element, which ought to 
support a professional quartet—and without such support the 
professional man cannot exist—prefers to listen to its own 
scraping instead of learning how torender a trio or quartet. In 
other large cities the professional man rules over the amateur ; 
in our town it is the reverse—the amateur dictatesto the profes- 
sional man. This is amply proved if one looks at the governing 
bodies of the various musical societies in Birmingham. Cheap 
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education, such as now can be obtained at the Midland Insti- 
tute, must be taken for what it is worth. We have penny 
singing-classes, penny violin-classes, in fact classes for every 
instrument ; we have cheap concerts: for the working classes, 
which, by-the-by, are not attended by them, but by those who 
can afford to attend higher class concerts. All this is very 
laudable, and in some degree promotes a desire for music, and 
is a sure sign of the times, for education in ali its branches is 
a necessity as civilization advances. One inevitable proof of 
the growth of music in our midst, is the advance which has 
been made in pianoforte-playing. Our daughters and sons 
all learn music ; even the humblest cottage will contain that 
essential piece of household furniture—a piano. The three- 
years’ purchase system, the hundreds of home and foreign 
pianoforte manufacturers, who sell their wares at all kinds of 
figures, have made the piano accessible to the poorest. The 
time has happily passed away when it was thought unmanly 
for boys to learn the piano, and young men now-a-days 
take a delight in being able to punish the keyboard. In 
glancing over the newspapers, we find teachers offering 
to give lessons at sixpence per hour. No doubt such 
teachers are quite earnest in their endeavours, and the person 
who avails himself of such talent gets his sixpennyworth. 
But from the sixpenny lessons we advance higher and higher. 
Birmingham possesses pianoforte and singing masters of 
repute. The taste for a better class of music is gradually 
developing. Where formerly you heard in drawing-rooms 
only fantasias on some popular air, you will now hear a valse 
or nocturne by Chopin, accompanied as usual by lively 
conversation. The periodical examinations, which the Royal 
Academy, the Trinity College, and other London musical in- 
stitutions, now hold in all the large towns in Great Britain, 
have certainly greatly contributed towards elevating the 
standard of musical knowledge, but, on the other hand, they 
have their drawbacks also, and affect the local teachers to a 
high degree. We know too well a student having obtained 
a certificate imagines his aim has been reached and leaves 
off studying, when he ought to continue. The old maxim, “a 
little learning is a dangerous thing,” could not be better 
exemplified. Birmingham has produced talented musicians, 
but no genius. We have in our town doctors of music, 
bachelors of music without end, but we cannot boast of great 
creative talent With one or two exceptions, Birmingham 
musicians have not given to the world works of high 
merit. In conclusion be it said, Birmingham does not 
patronize musical art. Politics are the all-ruling spirit of our 
wealthy townsmen, their musical patronage is feeble and 
savours of fashion, and the growth of musical art in our centre 
must necessarily be slow and tardy. 








Occasional Hotes. 


THE following anecdote, in addition to being amusing, has 
the further merit of being absolutely true. We tell it with 
the omission of the names only A lady vocalist, of credit 
and renown, having sung at an evening party in one of the 
suburbs, was conducted to her four-wheeler by her gallant 
host who expressed in eloquent terms the delight which her 
singing, and more especially, one particular song had given to 
the company. Not many minutes afterwards the vehicle 
stopped on a lonely common, and to the lady’s horror, cabby 
got down from his seat, and presenting himself at the window, 
took off his hat, and bowing ceremoniously, addressed to her, 
in a highly respectful but very determined manner, his wish to 
hear the song of which her host had spoken in, alas! too 
glowing terms. The lady, as may well be imagined, protested, 





in indignant language, and even called for the police in tones 
considerably above the normal diapason. But no policeman 
or any other man being forthcoming, she had at last to make 
bonne mine au mauvais jeu, and sing the song (it was, we believe, 
the Shadow valse) to the accompaniment of the ncrth wind 
and to the unbounded delight of her Jehu, who, after the per- 
formance calmly re-mounted his box and drove her home 
without further incident. By that time the lady’s wrath had 


* been sufficiently tempered by the lady’s vanity to make her 


forget all thoughts of retaliation, and the zsthetic cabman 
went home that night richer, not only by a musical treat, but 
by sixpence above his legal fare. 

In connection with our recent censures of the silly repetition 
of detached words and phrases in which most English com- 
posers indulge, a correspondent draws our attention to a curious 


-utterance on the subject by Grétry, the composer of Richard 


Caur de Lion, and other operas highly popular in the last 
century. ln comic opera, Grétry opines, this kind of repetition 
may be very well, but elsewhere it is out of place. 
“What should we say of a man,’ he writes, “who would 
divide his sentence into two and repeat each half twice over, 
thus : ‘I have been, I have been, at your house, at your house, 
this morning, this morning,’ and so forth. Certain musical 
reprises strike me exactly in the same manner,” Sir George 
Macfarren, Mr. Mackenzie, and other English musicians, 
please copy. 


We are glad to learn that the telegram said to have been 
addressed by Biilow to a publisher at Prague, and printed in 
our last issue, turns out to bea hoax. All that Biilow did 
telegraph was that the ridiculous demonstration at Dresden 
had not induced him to break his engagements with various 
musical societies in Bohemia, from which those societies had 
generously offered to release him. In the meantime the 
disgraceful scenes have been repeated in more than one place, 
and at Posen his concert had to be forbidden by the police 
for fear of a possible riot. No wonder that the French papers 
are delighted, and use the ¢« guogue argument to some pure 
pose. You blame us, they argue, for not liking Wagner, who 
insulted us, and you insult Biilow merely because he gave 
some successful concerts at Prague. 

The Riforma of Reme gives further details in connection 
with Verdi's new opera, in a letter from Milan, dated Novem- 
ber 29 :—‘“ To-day the impresario Canori signed the contract 
for the immediate reproduction of Ofel/lo at the Costanzi, 
He will pay 2,000 francs for each representation, engaging to 
give at least six. Verdi is to receive 100,000 francs from 
Messrs. Ricordi, and the half of the sale of seats besides. 
Saladino is just now at work on the pianoforte score. The 
edition will be ready for the day of the first performance. 
Ferrario’s decorations and Edel’s costumes will be repro- 
duced at the Costanzi. The interpreters will be the same as 
at the Scala, namely, Pantaleoni, Tamagno, and Maurel.” 


Mr. D’Oyley Carte’s travelling Mikado Company, after 
its successful tour through the chief provincial cities of Ger- 
many, has returned to Berlin, the scene of its first German 
success in June last. Its rentrée on Monday last was as 
brifiant as its exit had been. The Crown Prince had 
engaged the largest box in the house, which was tastefully 
decorated in the Japanese style, and witnessec the per- 
formance with his wife and other members of the family, 
All this is as it should be ; at the same time one would wish. 
in the interests of English music, that the telegraph had for 
once made a mistake, and substituted Zhe Mzkado for The 
Golden Legend. Fu oe. eae eee 
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POPULAR PRICES. 
Mr. M. L. MAYER. 


‘“*LA GRANDE DUCHESSE.” 


HE MAJESTY’S THEATRE.—FRENCH OPERA, 


Lessee and Manager - : 


SATURDAY MORNING ,, 11, AT 2.30 = 
» EVENING ,, 11,aT8.15 - | “LA GRANDE DUCHESSE.” 
MONDAY ge »» 13, AT8.15 © ‘“*LA GRANDE DUCHESSE.” 
TUESDAY a » 14, AT8.15 - “LA GRANDE DUCHESSE." 
WEDNESDAY ,, yy 15, AT 8.55 “LA GRANDE DUCHESSE.” 
THURSDAY . », 16, AT8.15 = **LA GRANDE DUCHESSE. 


Fripay Eveninc, Dec. 17, AT 8.15 “LA GRANDE DUCHESSE,” 
Box Office open 10to 5. Increased Orchestra and Chorus. Prices from 1/6, 





| Segre POPULAR CONCERTS, ST. JAMES’S HALL.— 

MONDAY EVENING NEXT, Dec. 13. Programme: Quartet in C 
minor (Brahms), Op. 51, No. 1. for two violins, viola, and violoncello; Im- 
promptu in A flat (Schubert), Op. 90, No. 4; ‘Waltz in E flat minor (Heller), 
Op. 93, No. 2; Sonata in D major (Corelli), for violin, with pianoforte accompani- 
ment; Trio in D minor (Mendelssohn), for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello. 
Executants: Madame Norman-Neruda, Malle. Clotilde Kleeberg ; MM. L. Ries, 
Straus, and Piatti. Vocalist, Mr. Henry Piercy. Accompanist, Signor Romili. 
Commence at eight.—Stalls, 7s. 6d. ; balcony, 3s. ; admission, Is. Programmes 
and tickets at Chappell & Co.’s, 50, New Bond Street; and at Austin’s, 


Piccadilly. 


ATURDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, ST. JAMES’S HALL.— 
THIS (SATURDAY) AFTERNOON, Dec. 11. Programme: Quartet 

in E flat (Haydn), Op. 71, No. 3, for two violins, viola, and violoncello ; 
Faschingsschwank (Schumann), Op. 26, for pianoforte alone ; Canto Religioso 
and Tempo di Minuetto (Piatti), for violoncello, with pianoforte accompaniment ; 
Quartet in G minor (Brahms), Op. 25, for pianoforte, violin, viola, and violon- 
cello. Executants : Madame Norman-Neruda, MM. L. Ries, Straus, Max Pauer, 
and Piatti, Vocalist, Mr. Santley. Accompanist, Mr. Sidney Naylor. Com- 
mence at three.—Stalls, 7s. 6d.; balcony, 3s.; admission, Is. Programmes 


and tickets at Chappell and Co.’s, New Bond Street ; and at Austin’s, Piccadilly. 
ROYAL ALBERT HALL CHORAL SOCIETY. 
ParroN—Her MAJESTY the QUEEN. 
PRESIDENT—H.R.H. the DUKE of EDINBURGH. 
Conductor, Mr. BARNBY. 
Gounod’s REDEMPTION on WEDNESDAY, Dec. 15, at 8. Artists: 
Madame Albani, Miss Fenna, Miss Wilson, Mr. Piercy, Mr. Mills, and Mr. 
Organist, Dr. Stainer. Prices, 10s. 6d., 7s. 6d., §8., 4s., and 











Santley. 
Gallery 2s. 


ADAME ALBANI will sing in the REDEMPTION, at the 
M ROYAL ALBERT HALL, on WEDNESDAY, Dec. 15. 








PEOPLES CONCERT SOCIETY. 


THIS WEER’S CONCERTS: 


ATURDAY, December 11, at the TOWN HALL, POPLAR, E., 
at 8 p.m.—Beethoven’s Quartet in B flat, Op. 18, No. 6, and Schubert’s in 


A minor. 





ARTISTS. 


Herr EMIL MAHR. 
Herr LOUIS LIEBER. 
Herr VAN DER STRAETEN, 
Herr HEYDRICH. 
—Mrs. HENRY HARRISON and Miss ELLEN M. COOPER, 
PIANOFORTE.—Mr. ARTHUR SOMERVELL. 


Admission, 6d. and 1d. 
adeeb December 12, at THE INSTITUTE, SOUTH PLACE, 
FINSBURY, E.C., at 7 p.m.—Schumann’s Pianoforte Trio in D minor, 
and Mozart’s in E major. 


VOcALISTS. 


ARTISTS, 
Madame ADELINA DINELLI. 
Herr THEODOR LIEBE, 
Mrs. MACARTNEY. 
Voca.ists.—Fraulein IRMA BRAUN and Mr. JAMES BLACKNEY. 


Collection to defray expenses. 
MN DAY, December 13, at OMEGA HALL, OMEGA PLACE, 
ALPHA ROAD, LISSON GROVE, N.W., at 8 p.m.—Mendelssohn’s 
Trio in D minor, Op. 49, and Beethoven’s in E flat, Op. 1, No, 1. 
ARTISTS. 
Herr WIENER. 
Mr. GILDEROY SCOTT. 


Miss CARMICHAEL. 
Vocalists.—Mrs. GILDEROY SCOTT and Mr. ELIOT HUBBARD. 


Admission, 6d. and Id, 

















HE LONDON SYMPHONY CONCERTS,— 
Conductor, Mr, HENSCHEL. 

FIFTH CONCERT, at ST. JAMES’S HALL, WEDNESDAY NEXT, 
Dec. 15, at 8.30. Programme: Prelude to the opera Loreley (Max Bruch) ; 
Concerto for violin (F, Gernsheim), first time in London, Mr. F, Ondricek ; 
Symphony in B minor, unfinished (Schubert); Scena and Prayer from the opera 
Wanda (Charles Thane), first time in England, Mr. Iver McKay; Violin Solo, 
Mr. F. Ondricek ; Overture to Zhe Flying Dutchman (Wagner). Orchestra of 80 
performers. Leader, Mr. Carrodus. Numbered and Reserved Seats, 7s, 6d. and 
3s. ; admission, Is. At Austin’s, St. James’s Hall; and usual agents. N. Vert, 
Manager, 6, Cork Street, W. 








T8® PORTMAN ROOMS, BAKER STREET, W. 
AFTERNOON—WEDNESDAY, December 8; THURSDAY, December 16, at 3.30. 


EVENING—TUuEsDAY, December 28 ; TugsDay, January 11, 1887. 
At 8 o’clock. 


MR. WILLIAM NICHOLL’S 
Vocal Recitals. 








Mr. WILLIAM NICHOLL (pupil of Signor Vannuccini, Florence ; and Signor 
Ettore Fiori, London ; and Parepa Rosa Gold Medallist, Royal Academy of 
Music (1886), has the honour to announce a Series of FOUR VOCAL RE. 
CITALS, at the Portman Rooms (late Madame Tussaud’s), 

Patrons—Sir Frederick Leighton, P.R.A., Sir Geo. Macfarren, Dr, A. C. 
Mackenzie, Arthur Chappell, Esq., Signor A. Randegger, The Viscountess 
Folkestone, Lady Adela Larking, Lady Crosley, Signor Ettore Fiori, Geo. 
Aitchison, Esq., A.R.A. 

Subscription Tickets for the series of Four Concerts: Single Tickets, 15s. ; 
Double, 21s. ; Family, to admit three, 25s. Single Tickets, 5s. and 2s. each. 
To be had at Messrs. Chappell & Co., Bond Street, W. ; Messrs. Cramer & Co., 
Bond Street and Regent Street ; Messrs. Stanley, Lucas & Co., Bond Street ; or 
from W. Nicholl, 28, Belsize Road, N. W. 


Mr. W. Nicholl will be assisted by the following artists:—Miss Louise 
Phillips, Miss Hamlin, Madame Wilson-Osman, Miss Gertrude Muir Wood (her 
first appearance), Madame Isabel Fassett, Miss Annie Dwelley, Mr. John 
Bridson, Mr. Alec Marsh, Madlle. Bertha Brousil (violin), Mons, Adolphe Brousil 
(violoncello), Miss Constance Bache, Miss Amina Goodwin, and Mr. Septimus 


Webbe (piano). Accompanist: Miss Mary Carmichael. A Broadwood Concert 
Grand (kindly lent) will be used at the Recitals. 
Schumann's ‘‘ Spanish Liederspiel ” (for four voices) will form the first part of 


the Recital on December 8; the first part of the Second Recital (December 16) 
will be devoted to Handel ; the first part of the Third Recital (December 28) to 
Henschel’s ‘‘ Serbisches Liederspiel” (for four voices); and the first part of the 
Fourth and Last Recital (January 11, 1887) to Brakms’s Second Set of 
‘* Liebeslieder.” 





Books of the Words at all the Recitals. 








RGAN RECITAL by W. T. BEST.—HIGHBURY QUAD- 

RANT CHURCH, December 15, 8 p.m.—Admission by Ticket, 1s. 

At Novello’s, Queen Street, City; and King’s, Highbury Corner, Early appli- 
cation recommended. 





PPRURY LANE—Auvcustus Harris, Lessee and Manager.—A 
RUN OF LUCK. Every Evening at 7.45. Written by Henry Pettitt 
and Augustus Harris. : 





A RUN OF LUCK AT DRURY LANE in which the following 
powerful company will appear: Mesdames Alma Murray, K. Compton, 
M. A. Victor, Edith Bruce, M. Daltra, L. Rachael, and Sophie Eyre; J. G. 
Grahame, William Rignold, H Nicholls, E. W. Gardiner, John Beauchamp, 
Arthur Yates, Victor Stevens, Basil West, and Charles Cartwright. 





RUN OF LUCK, at DRURY LANE.—Every Evening at 
7.45.—Scenery by Henry Emden, Properties by Fred. Labhart, Machinery 
by James Skinner, and Incidental Music by Oscar Barrett. The whole produced 
under the direction of Augustus Harris, 








WILLIS’S ROOMS, KING STREET, ST. JAMES'S. 
VACANT DATES 


FOR 
Banquets, Balls, Public Meetings, Concerts, &c. 
Are now being booked. 


The proprietors of Willis's Rooms have succeeded in making such arrangements 
as to ensure the return of the old and valued prestige these rooms so long enjoyed. 
Special attention given to each department. FE, DAWKINS, Manager, 
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than 5 o'clock on Wednesdays, to the Office, at Messrs. 
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“Che Musical World” Portraits. 


No. 7—Mr. WEIST HILL. 


Ir Mr. Weist Hill were the man to rest on his laurels the 
merry Christmas season which is approaching would be a 
proper time for it. He has achieved what the Americans 
would call a “big thing,” and what is more, that achievement 
has taken actual form in stone and mortar, and the Lord 
Mayor has inspected it and opened it to the admiring gaze of 
Londoners in particular and Britons in general. If at some 
future period Mr. Weist Hill’s bust is placed in the large prac- 
tice room of the new building, its proper inscription will be sz 
queris monumentum circumspice. For there is no doubt that 
the Guildhall School is in an artistic sense essentially the crea- 
tion of its first Principal, Mr. Weist Hill, of course, has had 
valuable assistance. The City of London has shown infinitely 
more enlightenment in the encouragement of music than can 
be attributed to British Governments, Tory or Liberal, who 
have for years wasted enormous sums on the teaching of little 
school children by ear, while limiting their patronage of the 
higher branches of the art to £500 a year grudgingly doled 
out to the Royal Academy. The fathers of the City know 
better than this ; they have not only spent their money freely 
and judiciously, but, what is more rare, they have put the 
right man in the right place, with the result which will be 
found detailed in another column. Mr. Weist Hill, as every- 
one knows, is not only a musician of capability, but also an 
excellent man of business and a man of tact. We need 
scarcely insist upon all these and many other qualities in one 
who has not only to superintend 2,500 pupils and the pro- 
fessors engaged in their education, but has also to conciliate a 
municipal body which, although filled with the best intentions 
can scarcely be expected to be endowed with keen artistic 
sensibility. That Mr. Weist Hill is able to do all this, that 
from very small beginnings he has raised the school to its 
present proportions—all this will be remembered when the 
educational movement in English music on the broadest 
popular basis comes to be recorded. It remains to say a few 
words of the stepping stones on which Mr. Weist Hill rose to 
the position he occupies. 








The subject of our memoir was born at Islington in 1828, 
a date which those looking on the genial features on the 
opposite page will unhesitatingly attribute to a misprint. He 
studied at the Royal Academy, where he gained a King’s 
Scholarship. The violin was his favourite instrument, and 
on that instrument, both as an orchestral player and a soloist, 
he first became known. His début as conductor of a large 
orchestra he made at the Alexandra Palace, the concerts of 
which he organized and presided over for several seasons. 
Even more important was the series of orchestral concerts 
started by Madame Viard-Louis, for the orchestral part of 
which Mr. Weist Hill was entirely responsible. At these 
concerts, in addition to classical works, many new composi- 
tions were introduced. Thus, Goetz’s Symphony in F was 
heard for the first time in Lordon, as were also Bizet’s suite, 
L’ Arlésienne, and overture Patrie, and many other important 
works of the modern French school, too much neglected in 
England. In the selection of his programmes, Mr. Weist 
Hill showed that true catholicity of taste which is one of the 
most essential requirements in the principal of a school, and 
has been equally noticed at the numerous concerts which 
the Guildhall pupils have given off and on. His appoint- 
ment to his present position brings our notice of Mr. Weist 
Hill’s career to a natural close ; from that point his individual 
activity was merged in that of the school to which finally we 
wish every success in its new surroundings. 





Correspondence. 


FRANZ LISZT ON ROBERT SCHUMANN. 
TO THE EDITOR. OF “THE MUSICAL WORLD.” 


S1r,—The interesting criticism of Schumann’s pianoforte works, 
by Franz Liszt, recently published in translated form in your journal, 
recalled to my mind a letter by the deceased master, having reference 
to Schumann, and to be found, like the critical essays already pub- 
lished, in the appendix to Wasielewski’s “ Life of Schumann.” This 
letter adds only indirectly to the sum total of Liszt’s critical estimate 
of Schumann, but it is remarkable as containing the frank avowal of 
an error of judgment on the part of the writer, and a statement of 
that great artist’s lofty views of the responsibilities attaching to the 
executive artist. The position which the executive artist holds, or 
ought to hold, towards the public is here put in a nutshell. The 
point is one however which needs to be insisted on now quite as 
much as it did thirty years ago. The knowledge of what Liszt 
thought on the matter may perhaps help to strengthen those who are 
afraid of the imputation of holding quixotic views on matters of art. 


Glasgow, Dec. 4. LEONORA YOUNG, 


EXTRACT FROM A LETTER OF FRANZ LISZT. 


In Leipzig I was in the year 1840 daily in Schumann’s company 
sometimes for whole days at a time, and my insight into his writings be- 
came in consequence more thorough.and more sympathetic, After I first 
became acquainted with his compositions I had played several of them in 
private, both in Milan, Vienna, and elsewhere, but did not succeed in 
convincing my hearers of their value. These compositions fortunately 
were too remote from the demoralized taste of the time for it to have been 
possible to force them into the range of popular favour. The public did 
not like them, the pianists did not understand them. Even in Leipzig, 
where in my second concert I played the “ Carneval,” I did not win the 
customary applause. Musicians, and those who were counted as musical 
connoisseurs, had with few exceptions too thick a mask over their ears to 
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be able to grasp the delicate, o:nate, artistically many-siced, fanciful, and 
haimcnically intricate constiucticn of the “Carneval.” Later on I donot 
doubt that this wok will 1ank in universal estirration side by side with 
the thirty-three variations on Diakelli’s Waltz by Beethoven, a work to 
my thinking surpassed by Schvmann toth in melodic invention and in 
pregnant suggestion. The repeated failure of my performances of Schu- 
mann’s works toth pd parce and in private deterred me frcm incorfor- 
ating them in the rapid successtion of conceit pregrarmes, which partly 
frcm lack of time, partly from satiety and carelessness. during the “ star’ 
fericd of my artistic career, were rarely arranged by myself, and as a 
rule left to the discretion of others. This was an error which I subse- 
quently recognized, and sincerely regretted when I came to see that for 
the artist who is worthy the name, the danger of displeasing the public is 
infinitely less serious than the danger of allowing himself to be influenced 
by its whims. Executive artists are specially exposed to this danger if 
they have not the courage to hold steadfastly and earnestly by their own 
convictions, and to bring forward those works which they know to be 
good, whether the public is prepared to like them or not. 

Whether, therefore, my timidity in reference to Schumann’s pianoforte 
compositions may, in consequence of the prevailing taste of the time have 
been excusable, it is certain that through it I unintentionally set a bad 
example, and one which it is scarcely in my power to rectify. The force 
of habit, and the slavery of the artist, at all times dependent on the 
applause and approval of the mass for his maintenance, the improvement 
of his position and the increase of reputation, is so overwhelming that it is 
most difficult even for the best-intentioned and most courageous, among 
whom I am proud to count myself, to preserve their better self from the 
contamination and corrupting influences of the irresponsible majority. 





THE PERFORMANCE OF ORATORIOS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF “THE TIMES.” 


S1r,—I was much struck this afternoon, at the Crystal Palace 
at the performance of Zhe Golden Legend, with the inconvenience and 
unreasonableness of the usual arrangement of the singers and the 
band at the performance of an oratorio or cantata. It was no doubt 
brought more strongly to my mind by the very dramatic style of many 
parts of Zhe Golden Legend, and the close connection that exists 
throughout between its various characters. The anomalies which 
struck me were these :—1. The singers, who are constantly ad- 
dressing one another throughout the piece, are effectually prevented 
from doing so by the conductor and his seat, which interpose a solid 
block between the treble and tenor on the one side, and the con- 
tralto and bass on the other. 2. The solo singers and chorus are 
also often addressing one another in very close relations, and surely 
ought to be near together, at any rate within sight of each other. 
And yet, not only do the principals persistently turn their backs to 
the chorus, even when addressing them most directly, but there 
existed between them this afternoon an impenetrable mass of instru- 
mentalists, playing their hardest, and effectually cutting off both to 
eye and ear the connection between Lucifer and his demons, or 
Elsie and her attendants, which is absolutely implied in the words, 
the music, and the stage directions. I do not plead for acting in the 
concert-room—that, of course, cannot be. But I do plead for such 
reasonable propriety of arrangement as shall make the best instead of 
the worst of the natural anomalies of the oratorio, as shall not 
separate those who are obviously connected, and shall allow the in- 
tentions of the composer and the requirements of the story to be 
helped to realization instead of prevented from it. No doubt, under 
the present system, we do hear all that Arthur Sullivan has written 
for soloists, chorus, and band; but how much more pleasure might 
we have, how much more life would be thrown into the performance 
if the conditions were more favourable and the personages of Long. 
fellow’s story less fettered? This may seem a mere refinement ; but 
so are nuances and “bowing,” and the other aids to fine rendering 
which have lately been so much improved, and which form a most 
material element in the excellent performances to which we are now 
accustomed. 

Those who were happy enough to hear Schumann’s Faust at the 
Bonn Eestival in 1872, and to see the slight but most suggestive 
motion and gesture with which Stockhausen addressed the “three 
Queens of Heaven,” in Schumann’s noble and touching strain, as if 
they were (what Gvethe’s words imply they are) in the air before 
him, will have seen the perfection of concert singing—not acting 
but a certain sufficient recognition of the situation implied in the 
words. Why should not this refinement be carried out into all the 














departments of a performance? Situated as principals and chorus 
were to-day, anything like this—and s‘milar situaticns are constantly 
ceccurring—is impossible. Put must it always be impessible? Surely 
not! If the plan adopted by Wagner for the theatre were brought 
into the concert rccm for oratorios and cantatas—the orchestra and 
conductor sunk just out of sight of the audience, though in view of 
the singers, and the chorus and principals given more room and 
freedom and more proximity—what I am contending for would be 
much nearer accomplishment, and even such fine music as that of 
The Golden Legend would gain in effect, because the story would be 
made more intelligible, and a great deal which has nothing to do 
with the words be removed out of sight. 

It is to be hoped that some means may be found of carrying this 
out, either in the erection of a new concert hall or some other oppor 
tunity. When the change is made, I cannot but think that we shall 
all say, “Why was not this done before?” ‘lhen too, perhaps, 
something may be dene to lessen the present size of the chorus— 
lessen the numbers and raise the quality. But that is a subject on 
which T have no desire to enter.—I am, sir, yours obediently, 


GEORGE GROVE. 
Lower Sydenham, S.E., Dec. 4. 





Concerts. 


POPULAR CONCERTS. 


The programme of last Saturday’s Popular Concert comprised 
Mendelssohn’s posthumous Quintet in B flat; Beethoven’s Sonata 
Appassionata ; Raff’s “ Volker,” for violin, and Gade’s Pianoforte 
Trio in F major, Op. 42. Miss Clotilde Kleeberg was the pianist, 
and the other executants were Madame Norman-Neruda, MM. L.. 
Ries, Straus, A. Gibson, and Piatti. Miss Hope Glenn sang pieces 
by Handel and Gluck. 

“Union is strength,” so the programme of the Monday Popular, 
at St. James’s Hall, on the 6th inst., was a particularly strong one. 
None of the talented artists were permitted to run alone. Miss 
Fanny Davis and Miss Mathilde Wurm played Schumann’s Andante 
and Variations in B flat, Op 46, on two pianos. The two executants 
appeared in perfect sympathy with the master’s mood. They rendered 
his work—which is full of strange, mystic beauty, fanciful figures and 
curious modulations—so as to give the “key to music’s mystery ” to 
an earnest and appreciative audience. Miss Louise Phillips and 
Madame Isabel Fassett sang Cowen’s pleasing duets with delicacy 
and refinement. Signor Bottesini, accompanied by Signor Romili, 
played his Andante and Bolero with wonderful skill, and called forth 
boisterous applause from an audience who had not all the power to 
admire Schubert’s lengthy Octet for stringed and wind instruments 
(in its complete form), which was “by a very general request” 
repeated that evening. It is needless to say that it was played 
admirably—the artists being Madame Norman-Neruda, MM. L. Ries, 
Hollander, Lazarus, Paersch, Wotton, Bottesini, and Piatti. This, 
though neither last nor Jeast, was received with great applause. 


CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERT. 


Sir Arthur Sullivan’s Zhe Golden Legend drew more people to the 
Crystal Palace on Saturday last than could find seats at three o’clock 
when the concert began. The cantata was preceded only. by 
Beethoven’s Overture, “‘Weihe des Hauses,” conducted by Mr. 
Manns. As Sir A. Sullivan entered to conduct his own work, he 
was greeted with a burst of applause, to which, and again to the 
cheers at the end of the concert, the enthusiasm of the choir lent a 
considerable volume of tone. The excellent performance of the pro- 
logue produced a profound impression, but the audience allowed the 
music to proceed in almost unbroken continuity, and reserved the 
signs of their approbation for the end. The excellence of the 
orchestral accompaniments, the creditable efforts of the chorus 
(with a few slight accidents), and the’ solo singing of Mesdames 
Albani and Patey, Messrs. Lloyd and Watkin Mills, carried the per- 
formance through its triumphant course. These artists were, with 
one exception, the same that have been associated with the 
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performances of Zhe Golden Legend ; the chorus, too, had been heard 
at a Novello concert when the same work was given. The substi- 
tution of Mr. Watkin Mills for Mr. King in the music of Lucifer 
might perhaps be justified by the greater demands on lung 
power made by the Crystal Palace concert room, and this singer’s 
steady tones were heard to great advantage through, and contrasted 
harmoniously with, the piquant theme of the orchestral accompani- 
ment. 


THE LONDON SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 


The fourth of these interesting concerts took place on Tuesday 
evening last at St. James’s Hall, the first and foremost place in our 
notice being due to the pianoforte concerto, Op. 36 in C, by Hans 
Huber, than which nothing more wholly satisfactory has been intro- 
duced to our hearing for a considerable time past. The interest is 
sustained without abatement throughout the four divisions, each of 
them fully developed but concise, without prolixity and over elabora- 
tion. The first movement arrests immediate attention by its strik- 
ingly bold, fresh subject, succeeded by a second of great tenderness 
and elegance, in which, as well as in the following adagio, a slight 
flavour of Wagnerian admixture may be forgiven on the score of 
general excellence. The most “ taking” and genuinely inspired por- 
tion of the work is, however, 'the succeeding scherzo marked by the 
utmost brilliancy and vivacity, intersected by a trio of a subdued 
character well in contrast with the foregoing and full of melodic 
charm, the whole being brought to a close by a finale fully realizing 
the composer’s designation with “ fire and nerve” (“ Mit feuer und 
Schwung”), and including a highly effective cadenza, in which the 
preceding subjects are recapitulated in harmonic changes both start- 
ling and natural. No words of praise could be too high for the 
masterly performance of the soloist, Miss Agnes Zimmermann, 
obviously marked by genuine enthusiasm for the work in hand, 
and resulting in a double recall. The Symphonic Suite (MS.), by 
C. Hubert H. Parry, although new to London, had been previously 
heard at Gloucester, and was in that connection noticed in 7he Musical 
World. Suffice it to say that the last movement, “rhapsody,” pleased 
most, being characterized by much fire and animation, capitally 
scored, and containing an especially charming and melodious episode. 
The list of orchestral pieces included also Niels Gade’s “Ossian” 
overture, once highly commended by no less judges than Schu- 
mann and Mendelssohn, but wearing now, after the enormous mass 
of music written since that time in the same vein, “@ /a Men- 
delssohn,” a somewhat worn and faded aspect. Some selections from 
Die Meistersinger concluded the concert. 

We must not omit to mention the single vocal piece inthe pro- 
gramme, H. Berlioz’s “La Captive” (Réverie) for contralto, a favour- 
able specimen of vocal writing by that pre-eminently orchestral com- 
poser. We need scarcely add that it is beautifully scored and was 
exquisitely rendered with that charm of voice and expression, and 
grace of manner peculiar to Miss Lena Little, who seems to be 
equally familiar with the song lore of Germany, and France, and 
England. 


SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 


The Sacred Harmonic Society gave a performance at St. James’s 
Hall on Friday, December 3, of Handel’s /udas Maccabeus. The 
fine choruses of this work were, on the whole, very creditably ren- 
dered by the large chorus, though a few hitches were noticeable, 
soprano, alto, tenor, and bass being equally in fault in different 
numbers. The tenor solos were given by Mr. Edward Lloyd in the 
vigorous and clear manner of which he is a master, and which suits 
the warlike character of Judas. His “ Sound an alarm” was particu- 
larly impressive. Miss Eleanor Farnol sang “ From mighty kings ” 
and other important solo music with a musician’s grasp of classical 
style, and a good knowledge of the art of vocalization. Miss 
Mary Beare’s last solo showed her flexible voice to the best advantage. 
Miss Chester and Mr. Watkin Mills gave the contralto and bass soli 
respectively, the lady’s voice was pure and sweet, but her intonation 
imperfect. Mr. Cummings conducted. 


WESTMINSTER ORCHESTRAL SOCIETY. 


The first concert of the Westminster Orchestral Society took place 
last Wednesday evening, and two more concerts are announced on 
February 16 and May 25, 1887, at the Westminster Town Hall. 








Two smoking concerts are fixed for Saturdays, January 15 and April 2, 
1887. This society has done much good work under their conductor, 
Mr. C. S. Macpherson, in a very short time, and have now only 
entered upon their second season. Among the names of the presi- 
dents and the council appear those of several well-known musicians. 

The programme on Wednesday evening comprised the following 
works, which give an idea of the ‘catholic taste and high aims of the 
society. New orchestral work, “Song without words,” C. G. Godfrey; 
overture, “Merry Wives of Windsor,” Nicolai; pianoforte and 
orchestra, “ Concertstiick,” Walter Macfarren (conduted by the com- 
poser) ; wedding march from “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” Men- 
delssohn ; flute and orchestra, “Concert Pastorale,”: J. F. Barnett. 
The vocalists were Miss Florence Hughes, Miss Annie Buckland, 
and Mr. Alec Marsh; pianoforte, Miss Dora Bright; flute, Mr. 
Frederic W. Griffiths. The full orchestra was led by Messrs. H. C. 
Tonking and C. W. Wade; and the conductor was Mr. Chas. Stewart 
Macpherson. 


MLLE. CLOTILDE KLEEBERG’S SECOND 
PIANOFORTE RECITAL, 


Mlle: Clotilde Kleeberg gave the second of her recitals at the 
Princes’ Hall on Wednesday afternoon, December 8. It was pleasant 
to see the hall fairly well filled on this occasion. The programme 
opened with a group of pieces which were well adapted to show 
Mlle. Kleeberg’s familiarity with the solid, even severe, compositions 
of the old masters. In this case the difficulties of Bach’s preludes and 
fugues in A flat and D minor, were conquered without any ap- 
pearance of effort or strain, and their solidity tempered by great 
delicacy and refinement of touch and execution. Handel’s Chaconne 
and Variations was a still more remarkable proof of this young 
pianist’s thorough knowledge of that branch of her art which a less 
earnest and skilful player would be fain to shirk altogether. Beetho- 
ven’s Rondo was well placed between Bach and Handel ; for its 
melody and gracefulness, without relaxing anything from the dignity 
of musical composition, contrasted happily with the sterner works. 
Space will not allow of further detailed description of this concert. 
Beethoven’s Sonata Appassionata, pieces by Sterndale Bennett, 
Liszt, Heller, Saint-Saéns, Dubois and Rubinstein followed ; and 
lastly Chopin’s Sonata in B minor, less well known than that. in B 
flat minor, very difficult and demanding more power than Chopin’s 
more familiar pieces, was rendered in admirable style. 


MR. WILLIAM NICHOLL’S VOCAL RECITALS. 


A vocal recital of more than ordinary interest was given last 
Wednesday afternoon at the Portman Rooms, Baker Street (admira- 
bly adapted for a concert-room), by Mr. William Nicholl. Mr. 
Nicholl possesses a good tenor voice, and exercises a complete con- 
trol over it. One is too frequently aware, in listening to modern 
singers, of a great deal of deliberate art, not to say aggravating 
nicety, employed in emitting very poor and feeble tones. It is 
therefore a grateful task to recognize again the perfection of art here 
controlling a full and rich volume of voice, which comes almost as a 
surprise after intervals of a somewhat exaggerated use of the mezza 
voce,, Apart from his technical knowledge, Mr. Nicholl’s general 
musical culture was indicated by his choice of songs, and by his ex- 
cellent reading of them. They comprised two by Mackenzie, two 
by Dvorak, and one more popular in style, but musicianly withal, 
“The Milkmaid,” by Mary Carmichael. Besides these songs, Mr. 
Nicholl, assisted by Miss Louise Phillips, Madame Fassett, and 
Mr. John Bridson, gave the whole of Schumann’s Spanisches Lieder- 
spiel. The performance was in every respect meritorious. The 
singing of three of Cowen’s duets by Miss Phillips and Madame 
Fassett was a feature of special interest ; for although these ladies 
have sung them once at the Monday Popular Concerts, they have 
not yet become too familiar to concert audiences. Miss Phillips 
in Grieg’s Die Odaliske, and Madame Isabel Fassett in Liszt’s 
“ Es war ein Konig in Thule,” both in excellent voice, added greatly 
to the genuinely musical interest of the concert. Mr. John Bridson 
was so greatly appreciated in Gounod’s “ Maid of Athens,” that he 
was obliged to repeat it. Mr. Septimus Webbe was the solo pianist, 
and Miss Mary Carmichael played the important accompaniments 
throughout with excellent effect. The second recital of the series 
will be given next Thursday afternoon, 
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THE HECKMANN QUARTET. 


We have much pleasure in welcoming for a third season the cele- 
brated Heckmann String Quartet, known (at least by name) to all 
connoisseurs and lovers of that elevated branch of musical art. It is 
constituted, as formerly, by Messrs. Heckmann, Forberg, Allekotte, 
and Bellmann, and distinguished, as formerly, by the same perfection of 
ensemble in its minutest details without over-elaboration or artificiality. 
Whether it be wise to allot no less than ten concerts out of the 
twelve, each to a single composer, seems more than questionable, a 
certain degree of monotony (probably with the single exception of 
Beethoven’s works) being the inevitable result, more particularly in 
view of the comparatively limited effects of chamber-music. Such, 
however, being the present scheme, nothing could, of course, inter- 
fere with the title of “Papa” Haydn, the immortal founder of the string 
quartet, to taking the lead, amongst the works selected being the well- 
known, but none the less welcome, quartet in B flat, Op. 76, No. 4. 
Fech movement, frcm the charmingly melcdicus first allegro and 
the beautiful long drawn out adagio (a genus well nigh extinct with 
our present ccmposers) to the playful finale, with its well contrasted 
energetic second subject, received a masterly interpretation. The 
pianoforte trio in C which followed (with Herr Carl Weber at 
the piano), generally known and frequently victimized by our 
amateurs as the “Gipsy” trio, was, notwithstanding its scmewhat 
too trivial first movement, acceptable on account of the very fine 
rendering of the short cantilena in the slow movement (which, by the 
way, seems to have suggested a kindred passage in the Finale of 
Mendelssohn’s Trio in D minor), and the ever quaint and charac- 
teristic Rondo “ All’ ongarese,” played with such piquancy as to elicit 
an “encore,” wisely declined. When we say that the execution of 
the equally famous quartet in F, Op. 77, No. 2 (included also in the 
old master’s violin sonatas) was in every respect on a par with that of 
the opening numter, the highest praise possible has been given. 
Mozart, as the second great quartet-writer, at first the student, and sub- 
sequently the mcdel of Haycn himself, naturally secord cn tke list, 
was likewise represented by three familiar starcaid works. We refer 
to the string trio or divertimento in E flat, in six movements, the pro- 
totype of Beethoven’s Op. 3, in the same key, in which the viola and 
violoncello shone, from the nature of the work, to special advantage, 
followed by the even more delightful quartet in F, the concert ter- 








minating with that monumental masterpiece the quintet in G minor, | 


a welcome change after no less than five works, reckcning -oth con- 
certs, in the major key, the second viola being taken by the habitual 
“second violin,” Herr Forberg, and the second violin, Lut not the 
“extra violin,” as oddly stated:in the programme, by Herr Hermann 
Franke. With regret we noticed so exceedingly scanty an audience, 
the first concert, more especially, having taken place before considerably 
more than half empty rows of seats. Considering that cities like Vienna 
and Berlin are able, in the midst of almost countless musicalattractions, 
successfully to maintain three or four such quartet parties year after 
year at this season, it is a melancholy fact that this metropolis, with 
its huge population, can aparently not muster a few hundred 
amateurs eager to support a cyclus of performances, of such excep- 
tional merit, established in a most suitable locale and at popular 
prices. At the third concert on Wednesday evening, the early works 
of Beethoven were in the programme. Of that and the remaining 
performances we shall speak in our next number. 





A NEW AND NOVEL ORGAN. 


The erection of the new organ at the Church of the Sacred Heart 
Main-street, is keing pushed forward under the superintendence of 
Mr. Castellani, but Christmas will be near at hand ere the structure 
is complete and ready for use. The instrument, which is known as 
the organ orchestral, is on the Italian principle, and was built by 
Cavaliere Bernasconi, of Varese, near Milan. It is a novelty in 
itself—organs combining a full orchestra seldom being met with. 
The mechanism is necessarily very intricate, and without attempting 
a detailed descfiption of the various workings of the instrument, we 
may. briefly furnish our readers with a few particulars as to its con- 
struction. The organ is 20 feet by 10 and at its highest part is 16 
feet. At first some doubts were entertained that the church was too 
low to permit of the erection of pipes without their having to be 





bent, but it is satisfactory now to find that such a course will not 
have to be resorted to. The frontage which from the body of the 
sacred edifice is just visible in the west gallery, is of the simplest 
possible description, the wood being at present of the plainest, 
although by resorting to artificial means it is proposed to give it the 
appearance of being of oak. The instrument proper has two 
manuals (great and swell organs) each of five full octaves, and alto- 
gether the stops number 64, 14 being on the left, 37 on the right, 
and the remainder being worked by pedals. Such an array might 
well strike terror into the hearts of many organists who are 
accustomed to less than half three score, but relief would doubtless 
be afforded on their being informed that by the application of certain 
stops or pedals a more or less number may be affected at the will of 
the president of the organ. The stops on an ordinary English organ, 
it is well known, go through the whole of the notes, but in this case a 
certain number may Le dealt with ; the fagotto bassi, we will say, for 
instance, may be applied to three octaves, while at the same time 
something more fine can be obtained in the sopran. Things are 
also so arranged that by the pressing of one pedal the whole of the 
stops may be placed in position, while by resorting to another, first 


| pulling out what number may be required, at any time during the 


performance of a piece, these alone can be used. Again, by the aid 
of the tezza mano stops, while certain notes are played in one stave, 
the corresponding notes in the next octave also come into practice. 
Bell, drums, and cymbals also form part and parcel of the organ, and 
the effect of a full orchestra can be obtained. The violin and other 
instruments can also be imitated, but we have said enough to exhibit 
the novelty of the new organ at the Portuguese Church. An 
endeavour will be made to ensure its completion by Christmas, on 
which day it is hoped it may be inaugurated, and the 25th anni- 
versary of the opening of the church celebrated.—_Demerara Daily 
Chronicle. 





OPERA IN LIVERPOOL. 


In the Royal Court Theatre, Liverpool, Mr. Carl Rosa possesses one of 
the largest and best appointed opera houses in the country, and these 
facilities have enabled him once more to put forward a scheme for a 
winter seascn which supasses in interest and duration even his remark- 
ably successful series of ferformances last year. The new series com- 
mences on January 2, 1887, and includes thirty-six evening and six 
morning performances, at which the novelties hereafter mentioned will be 


| preduced. His ccmyany has been strengthened for the occasion, and 


contains the names of the following artists, who will now make their first 
appearance before a Liverpoc] audience in opera:—Miss Kate Drew, 
Mr. Charles Ellison, Mr. Seymour Jackson, and Mr. Edward Scovel. In 
addition, the list includes the well-known names of Madame Marie Roze, 
Miss Vadini, Miss Presano, Madame Julia Gaylord, among the frime- 
donne and contralti, and Mesdames Georgina Burns, Blanche Cole, 
Marion Purton, Jennie Dickerson, Annie Cook, Melling, and Ella Collins, 
wko are already more or less favourably known in the north-western 
metrcpolis. The tenors include, in addition to the new names previously 
given, Messrs. Barton McGuckin, Wilfred Esmond, Valentine Smith, 
Payne, Clark (who made a very favourable impression when here with Mr. 
J. W. Turner’s company a short time ago), and Stewart, while the 
baritones and basses include Messrs. Leslie Crotty, Aynsley Cook, James 
Sauvage, Hallen Mostyn, W. A. Campbell, Hemiy Pope, and Max Eugene. 
Mr. G. Goossens takes his accustomed place at the conductor’s desk 
with Mr. Lawson as assistant, and the other members of an extensive 
staff remain practically as before, while Mr. Henry Bruce, Mr. Rosa’s 
courteous manager in Liverpool, takes a general supervision of the local 
arrangements. A special feature of the scheme, which worked admirably 
last year, is the issue of reduced charges of subscription tickets available 
for distinct sets of performances and for any part of the theatre. The 
operas to be performed will be chosen from a repertoire of fifty-eight 
works, and there will be a revival on a grand scale of Den Giovanni. 
Lohengrin is also to be given with every due respect to stage effect, and 
with Mr. Edward Scovel as the Knight of the Grail, Mr. Henry Pope as 
Henry, Miss Jennie Dickerson as Ortrud, and Madame Marie Roze as 
Elsa. Martha will also be reproduced with new mise en scene and ap- 
pointments. 

The principal night of the season, however, will result in the produc- 
tion of the new opera, Nordisa, which Mr. Rosa has commissioned from 
Mr. F. Corder. The new piece is of a melodious and at the same time a 
melo-dramatic type, and the principal characters will be as follows :— 
Count Oscar, a young nobleman, Mr. Edward Scovel ; Lieut. Hamen, his 
friend, Mr. Sauvage ; Andreas Brand, an old soldier, Mr. Max Eugene : 
Halvor, his brother-in-law, Mr. Aynsley Cook; Baroness Aymark, 
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Count Oscar’s aunt, Miss Dickerson; Minna, her daughter, Madame 
Burns; Nordisa, a peasant maiden, Madame Galphon; and Margit, 
Helvor’s wife, Miss Kate Drew. The scene of Acts I. and II. is placed 
in the mountains of West Norway, and Act III. is in a villa on the 
outskirts of Christiania. The scenery has been prepared with special 
care and is from the brush of Mr. Robson, who has taken great pains 
with a work presenting exceptional features of difficulty; one of the 
incidents in the opera being the overwhelming of a hut, in which 
some of the principal characters are placed, by an avalanche. This 
difficult scene has been under careful rehearsal for some time past and 
now works admirably. With such an elaborate scheme there can be little 
doubt that the new season will be as successful as those past, and it is 
interesting to learn that although the box plans have only just been 
opened the subscriptions have been very large. 

It may be of interest to add that Mr. Rosa will commence a London 
season at Drury Lane, on May 2, 1887, and also that he has re-engaged 
for a further six months beyond June next, those talented artists, Madame 
Georgina Burns and Mr. Leslie Crotty. 


MUSIC IN ITALY. 
MILAN, Nov. 28. 

I have not matter this month for a long correspondence, such as 
should offer much interest to your readers. Yet our artistic metropolis 
has been visited by two theatrical events. It is quite useless to repeat 
what you know already of the opera / Lituani, by our lamented 
Ponchielli. I spoke about it not long ago in one of my letters. Butl 
may confirm the new success of the revival of this magnificent work 
at the Dal Verme. The execution was splendid; the stage manager 
and conductor being the well-known maestro, Franco Faccio. 

At the same theatre has been represented Verdi’s Naéwco, the third 
of his works in chronological order. As the title shows, the subject is 
purely Biblical, Maducodonosor, but it was written in times when the 
thoughts and hearts of the Italians were waking to the holy rebellion 
against the rule of the Hapsburgs, that preceded the rising of 1848, and 
like so many other lyric works of the same Verdi, has the characteristic 
passionate note of patriotism. In those days politics were combined 
with music ; not the least amongst his great qualities is to be noted this 
of the illustrious master. // /Vabuco was performed for the first time 
in 1842 at La Scala, in Milan, on the night of March 9; the last 
time at the same theatre, in 1861 ; twenty-five yearsago! The success 
of this opera was immense ; it responded to the idea of music as it 
was then understood, and went to the re-awakened conscience of a 
public of ardent patriots. This success brought the youthful but great 
composer of Busseto (for he was at once placed amongst the great 
ones) a special contract with the manager, Murelli, who bound him to 
write three other operas for the same theatre. Milan was chosen to 
revive this work almost at the highest pitch of the composer’s glory 
(although the last word has not yet been said, and it is perhaps the Ofe//o 
that will say‘it). I do not think that it was a fortunate idea ; from Maduco 
to Aida there is a long ascending scale, on which Verdi kept step with 
the progress of the years that succeeded one another. Nevertheless, 
the purpose was good, and deserves yratitude from the young (and they 
were certainly eighty per cent. of the spectators), who were present at the 
revival on November 23, in the theatre Dal Verme. The music of 
Nabuco although not of the kind demanded and given’ in our days, 
nevertheless, reveals all the attributes of genius, it contains fine melodies, 
it has strength, action, thought, vastness of idea, and is only conventional 
in form—a necessity of those times. It has had, even now a success of 
admiration, and it was splendidly performed, especially by the chorus and 
the orchestra. The overture was encored, and amid great acclamations 
an encore was demanded of the famous chorus, “ Va, pensiero, sull’ ale 
dorate,” the patriotic sentiment of which made the populace of 1842 
burst into an enthusiastic cry. This revival of Mbuco was an artistic 
event worthy of notice, however much the Verdi of to-day has changed. 
But amidst the affectionate remembrances of a time that was there is 
the promise of a new glory ! 

TURIN.—In Italian air—so hospitable to art, come whence it may, 
and under whatever form or name—there has been felt for some time 
past, a Wagnerian influence, or to speak more correctly, of that part of 
the great German innovator’s music which, by clearness, colouring, and 
by melodic rhythm, most directly strikes the ear and touches the heart. 
You have heard how Lohengrin and Tannhaiiser have made a triumphant 
tour in the best theatres of Italy ; and now it is the turn of the Flying 
Dutchman at Turin. It has been a rich artistic triumph. I will not speak 
to you of the subject; you all know it. The event took place in the 
Teatro Carignano, which I have already told you is one of the largest 
and handsomest in Italy ; before a most select public, at the head of 
which were the Duke and Duchess of Genoa, the Duke D’Aosta (brother 
of the king) and his children, and many lords and ladies of the Pied- 
montese nobility. 

This music of Wagner’s cannot be discussed; it is accepted, it is 
admired. The innate passions are described in it by the work of a 











powerful mind, able to create the poem and the music together. None of 
its infinite beauties, of its salient points, of its most expressive scenes, 
eluded the attention of the audience. In the first act the overture, a 
fascinating musical picture, the grand air for the baritone, the duet of the 
baritone and bass, in which the declamation and the “canto largo 
are on a level with the greatest conceptions; the phrase for the 
baritone :— 

‘© O vana sperne, o illusion crudel, 

Non mi puo dar la terra un cor fedel,” 


a grandiose and delicate thought ; in the second act the chorus of the 
spinning-girls, the ballad for soprano, the duets, the finai terzetto—all 
pieces undeniably Italian in idea—the tempest—a sublime piece 0 
music ; the choruses of the third act, the last duet, the final scene —and 
added to all this the exquisite orchestration ; nothing, I repeat. nothing 
escaped the intellect ard the heart of the spectators. The execution was 
worthy of the admirable work: the baritone, Sparapani, in the part 
of the “ Dutchman” was an unrivalled artist ; he has taken to himself 
the Wagnerian conception in all its strength and depth of sentiment. 

The large orchestra, directed by the excellent Pomé, and the mse en 
scéne, deserve the most sincere eulogium. 
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SONGS. . 
Bower of Roses .. ene eal ee ...Mary Travers... _... Marriott 
Flower Girl aaa rp ae we Francis Harris... coal gg 
Knights of the Road, The is sd Everard Hulton ... .., Ambrose 


Mirage __.. sé 
Trust me I love thee 
Twas long, long since 


Edith Marriott ... ..» Marriott 
‘ ...Juance ... bes a 
.-» Foxell  ... Lik a 


PIANOFORTE PIECES. 
Sea «» eee E, Norwood ... -» Marriott 
Josef Trousselle «.. Bh gion 


DANCE MUSIC. 
welt 7G, Villa...» Ambrose 


Melusine Gavotte ..- . 
Seasons, The. 12 pieces. 
Tarantelle in C minor 


Fond and True Valse’... é bed 
Pearl Polka eee as eee eee bee «Caddy ... «-- Marriott 
VOCAL TRIO. 

He is mine ais Edith Marriott ... «» Marriott 


Wert Week's Music. 


TO-DAY (SATURDAY). P.M 
Saturday Popular Concert ..........+++ nsddesébcccsdecees .St. James’s Hall 3 
Saturday Concert ..... Leddaswsiacacsaimaass pasbimanaeaties Crystal Palace 3 
Heckmann Quartet Concert ........scceseseesseeseseeeseeeee Steinway Hall” 3 
Miss H. Sasse’s Concert ........s-eeeeeeeeeeeeeel 3, Kensington Square 8 
Strolling Players’ Concert ....++...:00.+-seee Adwntena’ St. James’s Hall. 8 


“La Grande Duchesse”” ...............Her Majesty’s Theatre, 2.30 and 8.15 
MONDAY, 13. 


Monday Popular Concert .........sseeseeereeeeerenes .+sSt. James’s Hall & 
Heckmann Quartet Concert ..... piléentualeg hidtangetaeaiesah Steinway Hall 8 
Bach Choir ........s.. Rte ar Mes SBR sasdenehhaaceataneneniensne Princes’ Hall 8 
“ Mass in C” and “ Hymn of Praise” ......... Shoreditch Town Hall 8 
French Opera: ..:.ccvcvessssecessessnes piaecdiaa ...-Her Majesty’s Theatre 8.15 
TUESDAY, 14. ; 
Heckmann Quartet Concert ............sseeecees RE Be Steinway Hall 3 
“The Revenge,” “ The Story of Sayid,” etc. .........St. James’s Hall 7.45 
French Opera .....cscsssscssssseceeseqeeesesseeseeee Her Majesty’s Theatre 8.15 
WEDNESDAY, I5. 
“The Redemption ” .-../.ccsccesseese tcssseeeeeeeenseees Albert Hall 8 
Mr. Henry Holmes’s Chamber Concert ...... .....-.-++»Princes’ Hall 8 
Heckmann Quartet Concert..... .....-cssesseessece eeee Steinway Hall 8 
French Opera ..... anssddnine bates Amngheeiannndetes Her Majesty's Theatre 8.15 
London Symphony Concert .. ....... sintnasuaunidiaa’ ....St. James’s Hall 8.30 


THURSDAY, 16. 3 
Heckmann Quartet Concert,......00000... + s+: sessseeeeSteinway Hall 3 
Mr. William Nicholl’s Vocal Recital ............ .»++«. Portman Rooms 3:30 
8 


French Opera ......:2s.sss0 sessesseeeeessseeess oes Her Majesty’s Theatre 8.15 
Mr. Dannreuther’s Musical Evening .................-12, Orme Square 5.30 
FRIDAY, 17. 

“ The Messiah” ........cccccecsssesssecsceesecesereeeseeeeeote James's Hall 7.30 

Heckmann Quartet Concert......... Redeoreccacest ead ......Steinway Hall 8 


French Opera ROLE TS Majesty’s Theatre 8.15 
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PROSPECTIVE ARRANGEMENTS FOR WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. 

SATURDAY, Dec. 11.—10 a.m, : Service (Cummings), in D ; Anthem, 
“My God, look upon me,” No. 85 (Ps. Ixxii. 1), Reynolds; 3 p.m.: 
Service (Ebdon), in C ; Anthem, “I will sing of Thy power,” No. 144 
(Ps. lix. 16), Greene. ; 

SUNDAY, Dec. 12 (3rd Sunday in Advent.)—10 a.m.: Service 
Benedicite (Keeton), Jubilate (Creyghton), Kyrie (Markham), Creed 
(Garrett) in E flat; Anthem, “Blessed is he that cometh,” No. 558 
(St. Matt. xxi, 9), Gounod ; as Introit, Hymn No, 55. 3 p.m. : Service 
(Smart), in F ; Anthem, “ Let us lift up our hearts,” No 456 (Lam. iii. 41), 
Wesley ; Hymn, after 3rd Collect, No. 78. 7 p.m. (see Special Pro- 
gramme.) 





Hotes and Hews. 


LONDON. 


We regret to learn that Sir George Grove has been called suddenly to 

the Riviera, owing to the serious illness of his daughter. 
Miss Edith Bell gave an evening concert at the Town Hall, Kensing- 
ton, on Tuesday evening, assisted by Miss Edith Marriott, Miss Isabel 
Rayner, Miss Chester, Mr. Percy Palmer, and Signor Viila, vocalists ; 
Herr Poznanski, violin ; Mr. Churchill Sibley, organ ; and Mr. Lindsay 
Sloper, of whom Miss Edith Bell is a pupil, at the piano. The pro- 
gramme, of no more than ordinary interest, comprised a recitation by Mr. 
W. Sergeant Lee. 

The third London Ballad Concert of the season was given on Wednes- 
day evening at St. James’s Hall, and gave great pleasure to a large 
audience. 

Mr. Henry Holmes’ new octet for strings will be repeated by general 
desire at his fourth and last musical evening, at the Princes’ Hall, on 
December 15. 


On Saturday evening, December 4, a concert was given in the Corn 
Exchange, Watford, in aid of a testimonial fund to Mr. Henry Baumer, 
late head master of the Watford School of Music, and principal of the 
London School of Music, who has now through ill-health been compelled 
to retire from his profession. The artists were Madame Marian 
McKenzie, Mr. Bernard Lane, Mr. W. H. Brereton, Herr A. Kummer, 
Madame Frickenhaus, and Mr. Charles Marshall. Miss Anna Williams 
had been announced to sing, but was unable to attend through ill-health, 
her place being taken by Madame Wilson Osman. Mr. Santley, who 
was prevented by a former engagement from taking part, sent a donation 
of £5 5s. to the fund. All the artists kindly gave their services. 


An enjoyable concert, attended by a large and fashionable audience, 
was given at the Brompton Hospital on Tuesday evening, the 7th inst., 
under the direction of Miss Alice Roselli, assisted by Miss Spencer Jones, 
Signor Mhanes, Mr. Thurley Beale, Miss Madalena Cronin, Mile. de 
Burgh, and Mr. Claude Trevor. The programme, comprising many more 
or less popular songs and pieces and part-songs, was warmly appreciated 
At the conclusion Mr. H. Dobbin, one of the secretaries, to whose in- 
defatigable care, as well as to Mr. Theobald, the hospital is so greatly 
indebted, made an excellent speech, alluding in a very feeling manner 
to Miss Roselli’s recent very severe illness, and to her kindness in pro- 
viding so delightful an evening, and thanking the other artists for coming. 
Miss Roselli was conducted with a large party of friends over the 
hospital. 

_ M. Camille Saint-Saéns, the famous French composer, has been stay- 
ing in London for a short time, and took an active part in the chamber 
concert devoted exclusively to his works which Herr Peiniger gave on 
Friday evening last week at Princes’ Hall. There were eight pieces in 
the programme, none of them absolutely new, but all interesting to 
musicians. The string quartet in B major, op. 41, with its piquant 
scherzo, which opened the concert, and the septet for pianoforte, trumpet, 
and strings, which was the concluding number, were perhaps the most 
successful features. The /ntroduction et Rondo Capriccioso (Op. 28), for 
pianoforte and violin, one of Sarasate’s favourite pieces, was admirably 
given. The following is a list of the artists who co-operated in the per- 
formance :—M. Saint-Saéns (pianoforte), Herr Peiniger and Mr. Percy 
Ould (violins), Mr. Ellis Roberts (viola), Mr Charles Ould (violoncello), 
Mr. J. H. Waud (contrabasso), and Mr. W. Morson (trumpet) 


PROVINCIAL. 


BIRMINGHAM, December 6.—The musical section of the Birmingham 
and Midland Institute gave a concert last Saturday. The large Lecture 
Theatre of the Institute was crowded to overflowing. The great attraction 
no doubt was Signor Foli, who was the only solo singer. He sang “Il 
Monaco” (Meyerbeer) with great fervour and declamatory feeling. We 
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cannot call to our mind any song which is better suited to his voice. His ren- 
dering of “ I’m a roamer” (Mendelssohn), and the old German melody, “In 
sheltered vale,” did not produce the effect we anticipated; probably the 
acoustic properties of the Lecture Theatre are somewhat detrimental to the 
voice. The Institute Madrigal Choir, under the able direction of Mr. 
Stockley, gave a selection of madrigals and part-songs. The most effective 
was a part song by Sterndale Bennett, “ Sweet stream that winds,” the 
pianissimi were splendidly given, almost ending in a whisper. Mr. 
Stockley must be congratulated on having obtained such an effect, 
which is by no means an easy task where amateurs are concerned. 
Madame Agnes Miller was the pianist ; she chose Weber’s second Sonata 
in A flat, Op. 39, and Mendelssohn’s Canrice in A minor, Op. 33 for her 
pianoforte solo. Madame Miller’s playing is quiet and unobtrusive, and 
well adapted to Weber’s style. She was equally successful in Mendelssohn’s 
Caprice, and met with a hearty reception. Dr. Rowland M. Winn was 
an efficient accompanist.—Colonel Mapleson’s Italian Opera Company 
commence their engagement to-day at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre. 
The bad state of trade, the raised prices of admission, and other counter- 
attractions this week will, we fear, interfere with the financial success, 
—The Festival Choral Society’s second subscription concert this season 
will take place on Thursday next, when Randegger’s “ Fridolin” and 
Anderton’s “ Norman the Baron” will be performed, in addition to which 
the band will play (by desire) a selection from Massenet’s “ Scénes 
pittoresques.” The principals are Madame Georgina Burns, Mr. Barton 
McGuckin, Mr. Robert Grice, and Mr. Watkin Mills. The organist will 
be Mr. A. R. Gaul ; the conductor, as usual, Mr. Stockley.—The National 
Society of Professional Musicians will hold their second Annual Confer- 
ence in Birmingham, commencing January the 4th. A large gathering 
of professors from all parts of England is expected. 


BRIGHTON.—A concert was given at Brighton Monday night by 
Mr. William Kuhe, at which Madame Albani was the prima donna, and 
which was somewhat remarkable as being the fortieth annual grand 
concert given by the same entrepreneur. As a piece of retrospective 
triumph, the programme was accompanied by a list of the singers, instru- 
mentalists, composers, reciters, and others who had thus been introduced 
to Brighton audiences. The lady vocalists, beginning with Madame 
Adelina Patti and Madame Christine Nilsson, included Titiens, Albani, 
Trebelli, Marie Roze, and thirty or forty others ; whilst the gentlemen 
included Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Santley, Mr. Maas, Signor Foli, and a 
brilliant array of others. The list of works produced for the first time in 
Brighton at Mr. Kuhe’s festivals extends to between thirty and forty, from 
Sir Michael Costa’s Ef to M. Gounod’s Mors et Vita and from Verdi’s 
Requiem to Sir Arthur Sullivan’s Vartyr of Antioch. 


GLASGOW, December 6.—Saturday evening terminated the opera 
season here after a lengthened run of five weeks, three being Italian 
(Col. J. H. Mapleson’s company), two English (Carl Rosa). The opera 
set aside for the concluding night of the engagement was // Flauto 
Magico. Never before has such an immense multitude of people 
assembled within the walls of the Theatre Royal during the opera season. 
The characters of the opera were admirably sustained by the following, 
viz., Astrafiammante, Mdlle. Nordica; Pamina, Mdlle. Dotti; Papagena, 
Mdlle. Marie Engle (a rising young American who will make a mark in 
the opera of the future) ; Papageno, Signor del Puente ; Sarastro. Signor 
Vetta ; Sacerdote, Signor Ciampi ; and Signor Runcio as Tamino. The 
minor parts were admirably rendered by the remainder of the company. 
Considering the scantiness of the scenery, the performance was creditable. 
Credit is also due to Signor Vianesi and his orchestra (which had to be 
augmented) for the manner in which the orchestral movements of the work 
were given.—The first of the Choral Union Orchestral Concerts took 
place on Tuesday night. The programme included Schubert’s B minor 
unfinished symphony, Berlioz’s “ Benvenuto Cellini” overture ; the instru- 
mental introduction to the third act of “ Tannhauser,” and a Capriccio 
Italien, by Tschaikowski, a composer whose writings have hitherto not 
appeared at Choral Union concerts. For a “first” night after the re- 
assembling of the orchestra, the performances were satisfactory. The 
material of the orchestra appears to be excellent, and it is probable that 
the ensemble will speedily become much more perfect than under existing 
conditions it could possibly be at the first concert of the season. Mr. 
Manns was received with great cordiality, and this as well as the direct 
expressions of the press goes to prove that the value of his influence on 
the spread of musical culture in Scotland is intelligently and gratefully 
acknowledged. Great enthusiasm was aroused by Franz Ondricek’s per- 
formance of Beethoven’s violin concerto, and still greater (alas that it 
should be so), by his playing of a musically worthless piece of tricky 
display by Paganini. As an encore he played in really masterly style the 
well-known ‘‘ Perpetuum Mobile,” by Riess, 

MANCHESTER.—The chief feature of Mr. Hallé’s concert, recently, 
was the playing of Herr Ondricek, the Bohemian violinist. His rendering 
of Mendelssohn’s Concerto in E minor, if a little impulsive, was full of 
the most varied expression. Later on in the evening, he played 
Paganini’s “ Le Streghe,” with such fire and brilliancy as fairly to bring 
down the house. Mr. Hallé was not well enough to be present.—The 


| Heckmann Quartet Party, from Cologne, played at the Schiller Club last 
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Saturday. Their perfect understanding of one another’s playing, and the 
consequent breadth and perfection of ensemd/e attained, produced the 
greatest satisfaction among the audience. It was evident that the per- 
formance was keenly enjoyed by the leading violinists of the city, who 
made no secret of their gratification.—M. Guilmant has given two organ 
recitals here this week, one at a Wesleyan Chapel at Eccles, the other 
at the Town Hall. In both he gave examples of his power of impro- 
visation. The themes chosen at the Town Hall were “The British 
Grenadiers” and Handel's “ Lascia ch’io pianga.”—Mr. Russell Taplin has 
lately died. He was a pianist of ability, and refinement, and cultivation. On 
the completion of his studies at Leipzig, Mr. Russell Taplin returned to 
England and commenced teaching music. He established himself in the 
neighbourhood of Manchester, and for some time paid periodical visits to 
Birmingham, where he had pupils by whom he was highly esteemed. 
Mr. Taplin died on the 8th of last month, at Alderley Edge, near Man- 
chester, aged fifty-five years, much regretted by the circle of friends to 
whom his musical talents and sterling personal merits were known. 


FOREIGN. 


LEIPZIG.—At Pablo de Sarasate’s recent concert, Frau Berthe- 
Marx was pianist. The principal items were Raff’s Sonata, Op. 
178, for piano and violin; Schubert’s Rondo Brillant, for piano and 
violin ; Saint-Saéns’s “ Concertstiick,” for violin; and Spanish Dances, by 
the concert-giver. The lady pianist played Chopin’s Fantaisie in 
F minor and Liszt’s “Waldesrauschen” and Polonaise in E major. 
She caricatured the first solo, overloading it with false sentiment and 
showing a very uneven technique. The Liszt compositions played later 
in the evening were however very respectable.—Herr Paul de Janké 
gave a piano recital at the Hétel de Prusse to introduce a new patent 
keyboard of which he is the inventor. The keyboard occupies the 
same space as that now in use, but has six rows of keys and Herr de 
Yanko claims that piano-playing becomes simplified by using his patent, 
inasmuch as each tone can be made to sound from three different parts 
of the keyboard ; chromatic scales in octaves, sixths, thirds, &c., can be 


executed g/issando ; that the same fingering is used for all major and | 
minor scales and that octaves are more easily played because the distance | 


is only the same as that of a sixth on an ordinary keyboard, and thus 
fuller chords and new effects may be produced. As an illustration the 
inventor played, among other well-known works, an organ Fugue by 
Bach, with original pedal part and a four-handed arrangement from 
Wagner’s Zannhiiuser. The audience manifested great interest in the 
invention, many staying at the close of the concert to examine the instru- 
ment.—At this week’s Gewandhaus Concert Handel's Samson was per- 
formed, the soloists being Frau Moran-Olden, Frau Joachim, Herren 
Gudehus, Schelper, and Schwarz. On the whole the rendering was not 
as good as one would expect, the chief fault resting with the vocalists. 
Frau Joachim is as we all know, fassée, but this could be excused if the 
lady would endeavour to interpret “ Micah’s” music according to Han- 
del’s intentions and not according to her own. The greatest success of 
the evening was Frau Moran-Olden’s Delila. The work was conducted 
by Dr. Carl Reinecke.—At the next popular Symphony Concert Bargiel’s 
“Prometheus” Overture, Cowen’s “Scandinavian” Symphony, and 
Reinecke’s F sharp minor piano Concerto (Herr Willy Rehberg) are to be 
given under Herr Sitt’s direction —Operas performed during the week : 
Otto der Schiitz (Nessler), Fidelio (Beethoven), Der Widerspenstigen 
Zihmuug (Goetz).—Miss Mary Wurm, the “ Mendelssohn scholar,” gave a 
matinée in Leipzig recently. According to the Mustkalisches \\ochen- 
blatt, Miss Wurm displayed in compositions by Bach, Scarlatti, Schu- 
mann, Schubert, and Liszt, her technical knowledge and sympathetic 
taste as a pianist. In the character of composer she produced a Sonata 
for piano and violin, a Prelude and Fugue for two pianos, three five-part 
Madrigals, some songs and pianoforte pieces, in all of which, according to 
our contemporary, the forms were skilfully handled.—Mrs. Helen Hope- 
kirk has given three pianoforte recitals in Leipzig, and her playing has 
been highly spoken of by the local press. 


PARIS, December 6.—The new opera, Egmont, has been very succes- 
fully produced at the Opéra Comique, Paris. Goethe’s drama has been 
closely followed by the librettists, MM. Wolff and Millaud. M. Salvayre 
composed the music, and the work was accepted by M. Vaucorbeil, the 
director-of the Grand Opera. M. Vaucorbeil died before the completion 
of the arrangements for its production on that stage, and his successor, 
M. Gailhard, had in the meantime accepted Paladhile’s Pasrie, the plot 
of which was very similar to that of Egmont. It was not thought prudent 
to bring out two operas bearing on the same period and subjects, and 
Egmont was thrown over. The librettists brought an action against the 
directors, and gained 5,000 francs damages. At length the object of the 
dispute was read and played to M. Carvalho, who was willing to take the 
piece, and he has now had it prepared with great attention to the details 
of scenery and Sehtnatilion tices of Flanders in the 16th century. 
M. Salvayre’s music is worthy of the grand dramatic subject he: has 
chosen, He has known how to make the most of the contrasts between 
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the sombreness of the Flemings, the chivalry of Ferdinand, the grace of 
Clara, and the passion of Egmont. The choruses are vigorous and 
impressive. A Spanish march in the second act is excellent. Clara's 
duet with her father (Brackenburg, according to the librettist) is good ; 
the sound of a caril/ion which is heard in this scene greatly heightens its 
effect. Perhaps the best bit of the opera is, as it should be, the last, 
where Clara (instead of Goethe’s Liberty) joins Egmont in prison, where 
the lovers sing a magnificent duet—interrupted by the distant strains of 
the Mass for the dead—and Egmont is led to death. The principals, 
Mdlle. Isaac, MM. Talazac and Taskin, were admirable in the parts of 
Clara, Egmont, and Brackenburg ; the smaller parts were done justice to, 
and the orchestra, under M. Danbé, was excellent.—Yesterday we had 
three beautiful concerts. First of all, at the Conservatoire, the “‘ Pastoral ” 
Symphony, which was played to the utmost perfection. I am glad to say 
that the doors of the very conservative Société des Concerts were opened 
this time to Raff, of whom fragments of Jm Walde were given for the first 
time.—At Lamoureux's the same Symphony was also very beautifully 
rendered, and so was the Overture to Zannhduser. A symphonic piece, 
which was often played before at the Cirque d’Hiver, /re/and, by Mlle. 
Augusta Holmes, our best female composer, was equally a great success. 
I should not be astonished if this beautiful work will soon be heard in 
foreign concert-halls.—Last, but not least, came the Concerts du Chatelet, 
so ably directed and conducted by M. Colonne ; Schumann’s First Sym- 
phony, ‘Max Bruch’s Prelude Lore/e#, and the beautiful Overture to 
Leonore were the principal items. I must also refer to the well- 
known “Scénes Alsatiennes,” by Massenet, and the Concerto, by Bach, 
for piano, flute, and violin, which should not be played in so large a hall. 
On the other hand, the eminent pianist, Dremer, gave a very brilliant 
rendering of Liszt’s Eleventh Rhapsody. 


The question of Liszt’s last resting-place is now definitely settled. 
According to the Paris Figaro Madame Cosima Wagner has written to 
Cardinal Haynald, the president of the committee at Budapest for trans- 
ferring the mortal remains of Liszt, that, after due consideration, she is 
now sure that she sees the finger of God in the fate which terminated 
her father’s life at Bayreuth, and that she desires to let him rest there. 
The cardinal has not only acceded to her request, but has subscribed 
1,00 francs towards the erection of the Bayreuth monument. A 
committee has been formed in Weimar to effect the erection of a monu- 
ment in one of the squares of the town. 


Lakmé has been brilliantly successful at the Théatre de la Monnaie, 
Brussels. Mlle. Vuillaume and M. Engel were the principals. M. 
Delibes was called to the royal box to receive a decoration from the hands 
of the Queen. 

M. Widor’s visit to Amsterdam has been the occasion of nothing less 
than a festival. His symphony in A, and an excerpt from Maitre Ambros 
were played at the Palais de I'Industrie. M Widor’s organ playing was 
remarkably effective. 

Schumann’s Genovefa has been revived with considerable success at 
Dresden. 

Sefior Gayarré took part in Mozart’s “ Requiem ” at the celebration in 
the Church of San Francisco, Madrid, of a Requiem Mass for the late 
Don Alfonso. 

The first performance of Hoffmann’s Donna Diana, at Berlin, was only 
moderately successful. 


Glinka’s Life for the Czar has been fifty years before the public. The 
anniversary was celebrated in many Russian cities, where Glinka’s opera 
has always been very popular. At Smolensk the composer’s monument, 
unveiled last year, is to be enclosed by a railing of original design. It 
will represent musical phrases from Glinka’s work, the notes standing 
out in gilt against the iron bars. The result is a [delicate but solid 
tracery. Great credit is due to M. Bogomolow, the architect, who 
originated and carried out the idea. P 


DEATHS.—At Broni, Cesare Casiraghi, conductor and composer o 
operettas, aged 49.—At Bologna, by his own hand, Alberto Pancaldi, a 
baritone singer, aged 32.—At Strasburg. Charles Fritschi, oboe-player.— 
At Barcelona, at an advanced age, Elena d’Angri, formerly a brilliant 
contralto singer at Meinnigen.—-Kudolf Engelhardt, opera and concert 
singer, aged 43.-—At Fichy, Dupany, formerly conductor at the theatres 
of Antwerp and Verviers, aged 56.—At Liége, Lambert Guillaume, 
formerly first violin at the theatre, for thirty-three years professor of 
singing at the Athénée, aged 70.—At New York, on Nov. 7, Charles Fradel, 
pianist, teacher, and composer, aged 65.—At Prague, Josef Loew, pianist, 
and composer, aged 53. 


NEw YoRK.—The first Chickering Symphony Concert was held on 
November 4. The conductor, Mr. Van der Stucken was twice recalled 
after the performance of Volkmann’s Symphony in D minor. Two 
choral pieces followed, “ Fritjof at his Father’s Grave,” by Max Bruch, 
for baritone solo and female chorus, and Rubinstein’s “ Water Nymph,” 
with a contralto solo. Mr. Richard Hoffmann was very successful in his 
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treatment of Beethoven’s Concerto in C minor, and in Saint-Saéns’s 
Rhapsodie d@ Auvergne, for piano and orchestra. Macdowell’s Symphonic 
Poem, Ophelza, is a pleasant addition to orchestral pieces, but in spite 
of the beauties of melody scattered through it, it scarcely merits the title of 
Symphonic Poem. Hofmann’s Hungarian Suite closed the programme. 
— The chief interest of the Symphony Society’s first concert, conducted by 
Mr. Walter Damrosch, lay in the production of a Symphony by the young 
American composer, Arthur Bird. The talent and skill shown in this, 
his first work on a large scale, are remarkable. There is much originality 
in it, and the development of his themes is rich and often peculiarly 
happy. The Scherzo is the most interesting part of his work ; the Andante 
is wanting in repose. Dr. Damrosch’s Serenade, for violin, solo, and 
orchestra, is a good specimen of the late conductor’s musicianly and 
poetical writing ; M. Musin, as soloist, is always popular in America. 
The Bach suite in E major, arranged for string orchestra by S. Bachrich, 
followed, and Tchaikowsky’s Italian caprice closed the concert. Fraulein 
Saukon, the vocalist, gave songs by Tchaikowsky and Hartmann.—The 
German opera season opened brilliantly at the Metropolitan Opera House 
with Goldmark’s Queen of Sheba. The cast was as follows: the Queen, 
Frau Herbert Foerster; Salamith, Friulein Lilli Lehmann; King 
Solomon, Herr Robinson; High Priest, Herr Fischer ; Astaroth, Fraulein 
Brandt ; Baal Hanan, Mr. Max Heinrich. Herr Seidel conducted. Dé 
Watkiire was the next opera brought forward, and with immense success. 
Herr Niemann’s Siegmund was of course the sensation of the evening ; 
but Frau Siedl-Krauss, as Siegelinde, Fraulein Lehmann as Briinnhilde, 
Herr Fischer as Wotan, were all admirable——The Angelo Italian Opera 
Company has collapsed through mismanagement, the salaries not being 
forthcoming. 
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interpret, and enjoy beautiful music.” 
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